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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


If the fall of Riga, a much worse catastrophe than 
ithe Gallipoli and Mesopotamian scandals, does not lead 
itto the occupation of Petrograd by the Germans we 
‘shall be agreeably surprised. The restoration of the 
Tsar, who will now be glad to make peace with Ger- 
many, and will be justified in doing so after his treat- 
ment by the Entente, may change «he whole course 
of events and precipitate peace. The German Staff 
recognise that they will never achieve victory in the 
West: but if they can present the German people with 
Russia as an equivalent for Belgium and their worthless 
colonies, who shall say that militarism has been a 
failure? The Royal artist who was commissioned to 
paint a picture of the Kaiser and the Crown Prince 
entering Paris by the Arc de Triomphe must rub out 
his background and rub in the Newski Prospect. 
‘Such are the fortunes of war ! 


The Prime Minister and the House of Commons must 


be beginning to realise that they were what the Ameri- | 


call ‘“‘previous’’ in dispatching their congratu- 
lations to the new Russian democracy on the fall of the 
Emperor. However, the Americans and the French 
have made just as egregious fools of themselves as 
we, which is some consolation. The Russian revolu- 
tion, amidst its disastrous consequences, has done 
some good as an object lesson. The anarchists and 
revolutionaries, who are more numerous in this country 
than people imagine, are unteachable, for to them ‘‘a 
state of order is a sentence of obscurity.’’ But the 
British working-men have a bottom of common sense, 


and they must now see that without subordination, | 


‘without discipline, no State can survive. 


Lord Grey of Falloden has enjoyed an amusement, 
owing to the ignorance of the German Press, which 
the great Lord Brougham could only procure by 
stratagem, namely, that of reading his own obituary 
notice. Brougham’s vanity amounted almost to mad- 
ness, and he was very anxious to know what the Press 
would say of him after death. Taking advantage of 


a real carriage accident, he had his blinds pulled down 
in Grafton Street, and a notice sent to the Times 
that he was dead. He was furious at the result, as 
the editor of the Times was his friend. The German 
newspapers have mistaken Earl Grey for the Viscount, 
and have dissected their diplomatic enemy with char- 
acteristic pains. As usual, the German editors are 
all wrong. Sir Edward Grey was not the New 
Machiavelli: would he had been! 


President Wilson’s answer to the Pope must be 
taken to be the unanimous voice of the American 
people, if their Press is a measure of that unanimity. 
Assuming it to be so, it deserves a more careful and 
more intelligent examination than it has received in 
this country. No punitive damages, no dismemberment 
of empires, no economic boycott, these three negatives 
are an epitome of what the representative of the 
United States will say when peace comes to be 
seriously discussed. But these three negatives bar the 
war aims of England, France, and Italy, as up to 
date they have been formulated by statesmen. The 
Paris economic conference is now known to be 
a failure, however cleverly Lord Robert Cecil may try 
to explain that its policy is defensive, not offensive. 
It is a failure, for the simple reason that Russia, 
Italy and the United States have declined to subscribe 
to its decisions. 


So far President Wilson has at least half the En- 
tente on his side. But when he vetoes punitive 
damages and the dismemberment of empires, he is 
up against the policy of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy. All these three Powers demand reparation, 
which we take to be the same thing as punitive 
damages. These three Powers have declared that 
Germany must not only evacuate the countries she 
occupies, but make good in money or money’s worth 
the damage she has done. Ship for ship, ton for ton, 
must Germany render: such is the common language 
of our statesmen and our Press. Many go further and 
cry loudly for the punishment of the criminals, who 
have polluted the earth with their barbarities. Still 
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more serious does the divergence become when Presi- 
dent Wilson says ‘‘No dismemberment of empires.”’ 
Without the dismemberment of Austria, Italy cannot 
achieve the only object with which she went into the 


war. 


If Great Britain keeps the German colonies, and 
France insists on the acquisition of Alsace and Lor- 
raine, it will be a dismemberment of the German 
Empire. It is all very well to talk of the restoration 
of Alsace and Lorraine; but it must be borne in mind 
that these provinces have been incorporated in the 
German Empire for forty-five years, and it appears 
that there is at least an influential part of the popula- 
tion who do not want to go back to France, but who 
do want an improvement of their position in the 
German Empire. Similarly, an autonomous Poland 
can only be made up by taking the German, Austrian 
and Russian provinces. If Constantinople and Meso- 
potamia are to be taken from the Turk, it will be a 
dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire. © But Presi- 
dent Wilson says he is opposed to the dismemberment 
of empires. Really is it not time that the Entente 
Powers came to a clear understanding as to what 
their peace terms are? 


It is not Dr. Dillon’s business to be agreeable, but 
to téach’ the statesmen of the Western Powers the 
facts of Eastern European politics, of which they are 
profound]y ignorant. Dr. Dillon lived a good many 
years in Russia, where he occupied a professorial chair 
in the University of Kharkoff in South Russia. He tells 
us in the Fortnightly Review that Russia will probably 
split up into at least two States, of which Ukraina,: the 
southern portion, including Kieff and Odessa, is 
grateful to Austria, by whom its political and literary 
aspirations have been encouraged, and by whom it 
has been protected against the Tsar’s agents. The 
Ukrainians possess some of the richest portions of 
Russia, and if they form themselves into a State, will 
certainly be friendly to the Central Empires. The 
Finns will also make themselves independent, whilst 
the Great Russians, who made the empire of the 
Romanoffs, have subsided into maudlin sentimentality. 
And these are the results over which Mr. Lloyd George 
and President Wilson congratulate themselves and the 
Russians, and which they ask the Entente Allies ‘to 
assist in consummating ! 


The crass ignorance of British statesmen about 
European politics is due to their absorption during 
the last ten years in the parochial politics of Ireland 
and Labour. Lord Beaconsfield took a deep interest 
in Eastern affairs, of which he had an almost in- 
stinctive knowledge, supplemented by that subterra- 
nean information which was placed at his disposal by 
the Jews, who hold in their hands the threads of the 
secret diplomacy of Europe. Few statesmen knew as 
much about the Secret Societies as the author of 
‘“‘Lothair.’’ Lord Salisbury also studied the politics 
of Europe politically and profoundly, and was recog- 
nised in the chancelleries of the Continent as a past 
master of his subject. Since the disappearance of these 
two statesmen, our party leaders have been engrossed 
by the pastime of fishing for the votes of Irish and 
Labour wire-pullers. Between 1906 and the outbreak 
of war there was hardly a single debate on Foreign 
Affairs in the House of Commons, where our idle 
and arrogant Foreign Secretary repelled any attempt 
at discussion as a kind of treason. There were several 
young Tories, Mr. George Lloyd, Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Baird, and Sir Mark Sykes, who were well-informed 
about foreign affairs, but they were not encouraged. 
We are paying dear for this ignorance and neglect. 


This note of provinciality in British politics has of 
course been accentuated in the United States, which is 
outside the sphere of European diplomacy. The con- 
sequence is that Mr. Lloyd George and President 
Wilson imagine that because they are democrats the 


German people must necessarily be so too. They fancy 
that they have only to offer the German nations the 
blessings of universal suffrage, representative govern- 
ment, the right of talking and writing unlimited clap- 
trap, and the rule of Labour agitators, in order to 
insure the deposition of the two Kaisers and their 
generals. But Germans are not built on the same 
lines as Americans and Britons, or even Frenchmen. 
The Germans see some of the results of democracy 
in Russia, and they are quite alive to the defects. 
of the British political system. The Cologne Gazette 
the other day contained this disagreeably true re- 
flection. ‘‘We know that England before the war was 
nearer to civil war than people now imagine. The 
English strike movement had ceased to be a mere 
battle for social improvement: it had a_ serious. 
revolutionary character. The German State, on the 
other hand, has never been in any danger of civil war, 
and is secure against it:’’ 


We must not therefore delude ourselves with the 
notion that our institutions are so lovely that they 
have only to be offered to the Germans to be jumped 
at. The blessings of Sinn Feiners and Trade Unions 
are quite accurately discerned by our enemies. There 
is, to be sure, a minority of the German nation who 
wish to shake off the yoke of militarism, the German 
Socialist Minority party, for instance. There are signs, 
too, that the haute Juiverie, the financia! magnates, 
are wavering. Their organ, the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
publishes extracts from a lecture which says, ‘‘a 
certain leadership would fall naturally, and voluntarily 
be permitted, to this nobility’’ (the Junkers). ‘But 
absolutely every remnant of the old spirit of privilege 
and caste is to-day evil.’’ The question is whether 
those who see and say that Junkerdom ‘‘through its 
hard egoism and ruthless lust of power has caused us 
heavy, heavy troubles’’ are ever likely to become a 
majority of the German people. If not, the offer of 
democracy by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George 
will prove a miscalculation. 


The only member of the Asquith Government who. 
knew anything about German politics was Lord 
Haldane, and he is quite entitled to defend him- 
self from the charge of having kept his knowledge to 
himself. Lord Haldane’s case is, we take it, that on 
his return from Berlin in 1912 he circulated a memo- 
randum among his Cabinet colleagues stating the facts. 
of the case. Either his colleagues did not read it, or 
having read it, were too busy or too idle to do any- 
thing. Most of the Cabinet were, as we said above, 
fishing for Irish and Labour votes: the Foreign Sec- 
retary was probably fishing for salmon. In answer to 
the natural objection that he ought to have resigned 
and published his knowledge of German policy to the 
country, Lord Haldane says that such a step would 
have caused an immediate outbreak of war. The 
German peace and war parties were about evenly bal-. 
anced, and the only way of helping the peace party 
was in Lord Haldane’s judgment to do nothing, to 
say nothing, and to know nothing. That was one of 
those ruinous errors of judgment which must relegate 
a statesman to retirement, but it does not’ justify the- 
charge of treachery to his country. 


There is something queer about this Navy and Army 
Canteen Board, which we hope is no more than the 
muddling arising from Lord Derby’s ignorance of 
commercial matters. The ‘‘Board’’ is not, as might 
be supposed, a small body of directors: it is a joint 
stock company, duly registered at Somerset House. 
The directors are a committee of management, Colonel 
Gordon Leith (a partner of Sir Edgar Speyer), Major 
Towle (manager of the Midland Railway), Sir Alexander 
Prince (army contractor and vendor of the old busi- 
ness), and Mr F. Benson. The Board’s turnover is 
said to amount to £22,000,000 a year: it has a bank 
overdraft of over £2,000,000; and its profits, several 
hundred thousand pounds, have been given to chari- 
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ties. A joint stock company which distributes its 
profits, not amongst the shareholders, but amongst 
charities, is certainly an anomaly. Who are these 
philanthropic shareholders ? 


Apparently the shareholders are the Army Council, 
who bought from Sir Alexander Prince and his part- 
ners the business of Navy and Army Canteen Caterers, 
then turned it over to the Nicholson Committee as 
managers, and then again transformed it into a joint 
stock company.with the gentlemen named above as a 
committee of directors. We should like to know how 
many years’ purchase of the profits of Sir Alexander 
Prince and partners were paid by the Army Council, 
and whether anything was paid for goodwill? Also 
why an agreement was made with Sir Alexander 
Prince, who sold his business at the top of she war 
boom, by which at the end of the war, or after five 
years, he is to retire on a pension exceeding that of 
a High Court judge? If large profits are made by 
this extraordinary concern, they should go, not in 
charities, but in reducing the prices of Tommy's luxu- 
ries, or in refunding some of the deductions from his 


pay. 


We have been treated this week to the sensation 
of air raids on three successive days. The second, on 
Monday, which caused the loss of over 100 lives among 
our sailors in Chatham, was the most serious. The 
third was the most startling, as it came late at night 
and lasted for an unusual time, the raiders being for 
the most part invisible and doing a good deal of 
damage in several London districts. The official 
reticence concerning the places bombed has always 
surprised us. What good can it do, since crowds of 
people gather to see the ruins? On the other hand, 
if the regions affected were plainly stated, the alarm 
of those who are away from the South-East area and 
anxious about relatives and friends would be reduced, 
and the immense exaggerations of rumour would have 
much less scope. As in the matter of warnings, we 
suppose the authorities will move when they are forced 
to by public opinion. ‘‘ Destroy us at least in the 
light,’’ pleaded Ajax to Zeus in the Iliad. ‘‘ Dark- 
ness and composure ’’ are difficult enough as remedial 
measures: why add an official fog when the raiders 
are gone? 


Assuming that the pilots and observers in German 
aircraft are all waiters from the Carlton and the Ritz, 
what can it matter to them whether their bombs fall tn 
Bedford or Belgrave Square? Then, why not tell the 
British public that a bomb was dropped in the 
Road and another near Hospital? The un- 
known is abways more terrible than the known. 
Another silly journalistic contention is that ‘‘little or 
no material damage was done and no alarm was felt.’’ 
At the time cf Wednesday’s raid on London most 
people were in bed or going that way. There was a 
silence literally awful, broken only by the howling of 
dogs. Then there was the downward hissing of the 
shell, accompanied by a shower of sparks, and then 
the explosion. The material damage we shall learn by 
degrees : to say there was no alarm is nonsense. Did 
the chroniclers expect men, women and children to rush 
into the streets, and, like the dogs, ‘‘bay the moon ?”’ 


The mysterious Mr. E. D. Morel will have no chance 
for some time to smuggle the publications of the Union 
of Democratic Control into neutral countries. He has 
been found out. Miss Ethel Sidgwick, a novelist of 
some repute, was to have been the go-between, but the 
discovery of the correspondence brought Mr. Morel to 
Bow Street, where, on Tuesday, he was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment in the second division. He 
pleaded guilty ; his counsel’s idea of a mere interchange 
of compliments between authors was really too thin. 


The recrudescence of drumfire on the Meuse, the 
Aisne and at various points of the British front south 


of La Bassée would seem to indicate an early end to 
the present lull in the West. It has been suggested, 
however, by the French Press, that we must not ex- 
pect any serious resumption of the Allied offensive in 
Belgian Flanders, where the recent rainfall has ruined 
whatever chances we possessed six weeks ago of 
reaching the Ostend-Lille  steel-track. If events 
should bear out this hint from Paris, two questions 
wil! inevitably be asked of our strategical directors. 
Why was the attack launched on such a terrain on 
the eve of a weather cyclone such as must have been 
foreseen by our meteorologists? And further, con- 
sidering the nearness to our lines of our main objective, 
as described, was it right that the attack should be 
governed by the principles of the ‘‘limited offensive’’? 


On the latter point, it would be interesting to learn 
the views of General Cadorna, whose precept and 
recent practice should teach us not to despair of the 
restoration of the manceuvre on a vast and daring 
scale. But then, unlike his Western colleagues, the 
Italian Generalissimo is not hampered by the control 
of a civilian War Cabinet with professional ‘‘ advisors’’ 
of their own. His authority, and his responsibility, for 
the supreme direction of Italy's military campaigns, 
and the distribution of her effectives between the 
several theatres, are alike full and undivided; nor 
has he ever hesitated to assert the one and assume 
the other. This means that he is free to dare when 
to dare is to be wise, without any fear of interference 
by Rome. The right man appearing at the right 
moment, and rightly used by his nation and his govern- 
ment, that is, given a free hand to go in and win, 
would fittingly describe Cadorna’s position. 


Of exceptional interest, in view of its possible bear- 
ing on the alleged invulnerability,to an attack from 
the sea of Germany’s naval fortresses, is the effective 
work now being performed by the Italian ‘‘ floating 
batteries ’’ against the Austrian coast forts. The 
design of these wonder-ships, if ships they can be 
called, has not been revealed, but we are permitted 
to learn that, in addition to the more orthodox naval 
ordnance, they mount siege howitzers or mortars of 
the heaviest calibre, which innovation may provide 
the real solution to the difficulties hitherto experienced 
by warships in a contest with land forts. 


Astonishment continues to be expressed at the 
timidity of the Austrian fleet ensconced in Pola har- 
bour, for which various reasons have been assigned, 
its commander’s dread of the Italian submarines and 
minefields, or a temporary disablement by the recent 
aerial attacks of our Allies. The transfer of part of 
the naval personnel and their main batteries to the 
land front is a rather more plausible explanation. 
The effect of the Italian air offensive would rather 
operate in a contrary sense, and force the Hapsburg 
Dreadnoughts into the open. What is really strange 
is that the numerous Austrian flotillas based on Trieste 
and the various Istrian ports should have shrunk from 
tackling the light Allied escorts of the slow-moving 
monitors and the new ‘‘ naval tanks.’’ 


The loss, by the armies of the Russian Revolution, 
of Riga, Dvinsk, and the whole Dvina line, so ad- 
mirably fortified and no less admirably defended 
against far stronger assaults by General Russky and 
the Imperial armies, is the outcome, not of military 
operations, but of a military moral ruined by demo- 
cratic control—otherwise political propaganda. The 
consequences of Hindenburg’s walk-over cannot be 
gauged by military standards. Whether he will be 
content to establish his winter quarters on the right 
bank of the Dvina, or whether he will endeavour to 
march on Petrograd via Pskov and Reval, will be 
decided, not by himself, but according as the Soviet 
is or is not crushed by a Buonaparte who certainly 
will not be M. Kerenski, and who may even turn out 
to be another than General Korniloff ! 
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THE FALL OF RIGA. 


J. HE capture of Riga by the Germans is the most 

disastrous event that has happened in the war. 
From Riga to Petrograd is about 250 miles as the 
crow flies; but there is a railway of about 400 miles, 
one of the main lines. Whether it has been or will 
be destroyed by the fugitive Russians is not known; 
but, anyway, it will soon be repaired by the German 
engineers. Unless a miracle happens, a German army 
will occupy Petrograd before Christmas. This is far 
more to the Germans than Belgium or Northern 
France; it is the capture of the East, the realisation 
of their most sanguine dreams. Russia with her 
wheat, her oil, her boundless and unscratched mineral 
wealth, her forests, her flax-mills, her millions of 
peasants waiting to be drilled by the German corporal 
all these resources will soon be at the Kaiser’s dis- 
posal. Unless the Entente Allies land a large force 
at Archangel, which is impossible, there seems to be 
only one chance of saving at least a portion of Russia 
from the grasp of Germany. Should Japan seize 
Viadivostock and the Siberian Railway, although 
there is no time to duplicate or quadruple the lines 
and so get to Moscow before the winter begins, it 
would be much to hold the Far Eastern gate of 
Russia. It is, of course, just possible that the fall 
of Riga may sober the senses of the revolutionaries, 
silence the gabblers, and induce the army to submit 
to discipline. But we learn from Dr. Dillon, who has 
lived amongst them in an honoured position, that the 
Ukrainians of South Russia, comprising Kieff, Khar- 
koff, and Odessa, are well disposed towards the 
Austrians and Germans. They are not likely, there- 
fore, to die in the last ditch in a series of rearguard 
battles against the invader. As for the Petrogradites 
and the Moscovites, they are ‘‘ great revolutionary 
characters ’’ (like St. Just), and when there is no 
more talking, or robbing, or killing of their neigh- 
bours to be done, they will bolt like rabbits to their 
holes. 

If the Kaiser really succeeds in seizing Petrograd, 
with a few whills of grapeshot for the rapscallions 
of democracy, he will, of course, release ‘‘ Nikky ”’ 
from his squalid prison at Tobolsk, and _ reconduct 
him to his palace at Petrograd. After submitting to 
a lecture from ‘‘ Willy ’’ on his ingratitude in declar- 
ing war, we may be sure that this time ‘‘ Nikky ’”’ 
will make no bones about signing a treaty, offensive 
and defensive, with the Central Empires. With what 
sort of feelings will the restored Tsar regard his 
British ally, on whose behalf he sent his finest regi- 
ments sweeping down into Galicia in 1914, thus help- 
ing to save Paris and Calais? He will learn, if he 
does not already know, that no sooner had he been 
arrested in his own saloon train and imprisoned in 
his own palace, than the British House of Commons, 
upon the motion of its Prime Minister, dispatched a 
fulsome message of congratulation to the revolution- 
ists who deposed him. The Tsar will also discover 
that Sir George Buchanan, whom he had so often 
welcomed to his table, was not behindhand with 
words of encouragement to his rebel subjects. Such 
has been the course of British diplomacy in Russia, 
under the inspiration of a Prime Minister who is a 
perpetual fountain of tender illusions... _ 

The newspapers are trying hard, in the deadest 
month of the year, to get up a sensation over the 
production of certain telegrams, said to have been 
exchanged between the Kaiser and the Tsar during 
the years 1905 to 1908. We are not sure whether 
these telegrams are genuine. How comes it that an 
American newspaper correspondent in Stockholm has 
been the first to see and allowed to publish the confi- 
dential archives of the Petrograd palace? One would 
have imagined that Kerenski & Co. would have pub- 
lished them long ago. But assuming these “ revela- 
tions ’’ to be genuine, what do they reveal? And 
what does it matter? Everybody knows that the 


K\aiser has for the last ten years been trying to isolate 


England, and work up a solid Europe against her. 
As for the Tsar, why on earth should he not, at that 
time, have entered iniv conversations with tis neigi- 
bour Sovereign upon the alliances of Europe? He 
was under no obligation to regard Great Britain as a 
friend. On the contrary, he was constantly de- 
nounced in the British newspapers and in the House 
of Commons as a tyrant, with whom England should 
have no dealings. What have these State revelations 
to do with the present situation? There is no proof 
—or if there is, let it be produced+—that since his 
entry on the war the Tsar has been untrue to his 
Allies, France and Great Britain. That his Ministers, 
some of his staff, and some of his generals were cor- 
rupt and betrayed their country to the Germans is 
true. But if the British Ambassador at Petrograd 
had been a man of real ability and character, and if 
the British Government had been reasonably alert, 
steps would have been taken to remove these spies 
and thieves from the Tsar’s.Government, before pour- 
ing guns, munitions, and hundreds of millions of 
money into the Russian pit. We believe that Great 
Britain has lent Russia some five or six hundred 
millions, not a penny of which shall we see again. 
With a little cleverness and some firmness, the Tsar 
might have been kept on his throne, and the Russian 
army in the field. Such results, however, are not to 
be attained by diplomatists of the calibre of Sir George 
Buchanan or Mr. Arthur Henderson. 

We hope that our view of the situation is too 
gloomy, and that unexpected obstacles may arise, 
either from the distances to be traversed, or the spirit 
of patriotism in Russia, to the annexation of that vast 
empire by the Germans. If, however, the Kaiser 
should enter Petrograd, instead of Paris—such are 
the accidents of war!—the conclusion of peace may 
ensue rapidly. For if the Kaiser gets Russia, why 
should he bother about trumpery little Belgium, or 
such trifles as Alsace and Lorraine? He can well 
afford to toss these morsels to the Entente Allies, as 
the price of a peace which shall allow him to devote 
his mind to the development of his new empire in the 
East. The Western Front must be hateful to the 
Kaiser, for there he has failed, and knows he never 
can succeed. As for the Trentino and Trieste, let the 
Austrians come to terms with Italy, whom they. have 
failed to beat! The German people will be only too 
delighted with the bargain, peace, and Russia! If 
the Kaiser were, after taking Petrograd, to offer to 
evacuate Belgium and Northern France, and Serbia 
and Rumania, and pay damages in German bricks and 
mortar, we believe that the Labour Parties in Great 
Britain and France would force their Governments 
to make peace. And this stupefying result would be 
due, not to the failure of our Army and Navy or our 
pecuniary resources, but to our blundering diplomacy 
and the blind folly of our Government in not prevent- 
ing the Russian Revolution. 


FLUTTERING THE DOVECOTS. 


HE new ‘‘National Party’s’’ manifesto has ‘fluttered 
the dovecots of Fleet Street. The leading 
organs of the defunct Unionist party are perplexed, 
and try to appear profound. The Daily Telegraph, in 
a lengthy leader, declares that the revolt is untimely, 
that we have not an ounce of energy or public spirit 
t> spare from the war, and ‘‘What we have never advo- 
cated or believed in is the taking to pieces of the 
organism of public life under the full stress of war.’’ 
We rubbed our eyes when we read this. Is not the 
mechanism of public life in Ireland being taken to pieces 
at this moment by a Convention in Dublin? Has not 
the mechanism of public life in England and Scotland 
been taken to pieces by the Reform Bill, which estab- 
lishes universal suffrage (including women), and which 
destroys the ancient borough system? Has not a 
Conference been appointed, with a Radical professor 
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in the chair, to take to pieces the mechanism of the 
House of Lords? Have not the Reconstruction 
Minister, and the National Service Minister, and the 
Commercial Intelligence Minister, and the Shipping, 
Food, Coal and Railway Controllers been appointed for 
this very object? Has not the organisation of the 
Consular Service been taken to pieces by the Board of 
Trade and the Foreign Office? Compared with these 
vast changes in the mechanism of our public life, the 
appearance of a new political group is a mere foam-bell 
on the torrent. We have always protested against the 
Home Rule question, the extension of the franchise, 
and the reconstruction of the House of Lords, being 
taken in hand ‘‘under the full stress of war.’’ We are 
not aware that the Daily Telegraph has made any such 
protest. 


The Northclifie Press is even more vague and un- 
certain in its reception of the Fronde. Naturally, 
because its chief is away in the United States ‘‘co- 
ordinating’’ the Press of that country as he has e&- 
ordinated a large section of the British Press. What a 
blessed word is co-ordination, meaning no more than 
the secret and sinister power of money! The North- 
cliffe editors hesitate because they have not yet received 
the word of command, transmitted in that stern, short 
slang in which the Napoleon of the realms of ink 
moulds the destinies of the world. ‘‘More punch for 
Page Croft,’’ or ‘‘Tell Tom not to be leg-pulled by 
Duncannon’’—at any moment such an edict might be 
flashed under or waved over the seas. So the editors 
are politely vague, murmuring faint praise or faint 
condemnation whilst they wait. Only the Morning 
Post, that Queen of Romance, whose hospitable gates 
stand ever open to the adventurous, welcomes, sans 
phrase, the newcomers. For our part we have seen 


too many new parties formed and unformed to be much, 


excited by what Mr. H. G. Wells would call this ‘‘ frag- 
mentation.”’ There was the Fair Trade party, started 
by Sir Farrer Ecroyd and Lord Masham in the ’eighties, 
which was going to impose reciprocity and bimetallism 
upon the world. There was the Imperial Liberalist 
party, pet child of Lords Rosebery and Haldane, and 
there have been the ‘‘Hooligens’’ and the ‘‘Confede- 
rztes,’’ who, we believe, refused to receive the party 
Whips. These fragmentations are the inevitable 
results of the want of courage and lack of brains dis- 
played by Party leaders. After Lord Salisbury’s death, 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain between 
them broke up the Conservative party, which Mr. 
Bonar Law has failed to put together again. The con- 
sequence is the schism of a considerable number of the 
younger politicians under the title of the National 
Party. 

The manifesto, which is cleverly and engagingly 
written, extends its appeal beyond the limits of the 
Unionist or Tory party to all men and women. Unless 
our memory betrays us, this is pretty much the same 
appeal that Disraeli and the Young England party 
addressed to the Nation in the ’forties. But experience 
compelled Disraeli to admit later that his national pro- 
gramme was a dream. The most pathetic illusion, 
engendered by the common heroism of war, is the 
belief that after all it is over, all men will be as brothers, 
that none will be for a party and all will be for the 


State. This is a chimera, because each _ section 
of which an old and complex society is com- 
posed believes itself to be the State. Ask the shop 


stewards and the Socialists whom they consider to be 
the State, and they will answer, organised labour. Ask 
them whom they regard as the enemies of the State, 
and they will answer, the landowners, the capitalists, 
and the professional classes, including their very 
numerous dependents. 


The manifesto declares, ‘‘In no qvarter do we find 
any want of respect, affection, or loyalty to the Throne, 
or to the fundamental British traditions of freedom and 
self-government.’” We recommend General Page 
Croft, whom we have heard haranguing a mob in Hyde 


Park, to listen, instead of talking, next time he visits 
that open-air Parliament. We invite the signatories of 
this memorandum to reflect whether the recent esta- 
blishment of official control in évery corner of our com- 
mercial and social life is compatible with ‘‘ the funda- 
mental British traditions of freedom and self-govern- 
ment.’’ Are these noblemen (pardon good people, the 
obsolescent word) afid gentlemen out to destroy the 
bureaucracy with which Mr. Lloyd George has fortified 
his position? If so, more power to their right arm: 
but we doubt their capacity to do so. Democracy is 
like the grave, as somebody has said: it takes, but it 
never gives. Either we misread the signs of the times, 
or we are in for the fiercest social struggle which this 
or any other country has ever seen. The cause of the 
upper and middle classes is the same: both are to be 
taxed to death, not only to pay for the war, but also 
to provide ‘‘such opportunities in life, work, and play 
as will ensure a contented, patriotic race.’" These are 
seductive phrases, proposing an end which all would 
like to achieve : but it must be supplied by the contri- 
butions of all citizens, not by the income-tax-paying 
class, which is one forty-fifth of the population. The 
views of the National Party on the distribution of the 
burthen-of taxation are conspicuous by their absence. 


The real good which will ensue from the formation 
of this group and the publication of their programme, 
however vague, is that those who are at present the 
trustees of the Conservative party must realise that 
they can no longer plead the war as an excuse for doing 
nothing but hang on to the Prime Minister’s coat-tails. 
They have, indeed, followed Mr. Lloyd George in 
strange policies. The Conservative leaders in a 
Monarchical country have assisted in sending a mes- 
sege of congratulation to revolutionary anarchists, who- 
deposed their Sovereign and our Ally. They have 
never, so far as we know, lifted a finger to protect that 
Sovereign and Ally from robbery, exile, and imprison- 
ment, though so well-informed a man as Dr. Dillon de- 
clares that the story of the Tsar’s complicity in German 
plots is ‘‘demonstrably false.’’ The leaders of what 
was once the Constitutional party have acquiesced in 
Home Rule for Ireland, in universal male and female 
suffrage, in the proposals for the abolition of the herc- 
ditary principle. The founders of the National Part) 
ask the awkward, modern, question, of what use are 
these leaders who do not lead ? 


TRIAL BY TELEPHONE. 


NVHE Middle Ages were subject to ordeal by fire. 
That was an_ heroic martyrdom. We 
moderns are reduced to the prosaic trial by tele- 
phone, which is, however, equally a test of latter- 
day orthodoxy—of marching with the mob. The 
strong survive it, the weak go under. Doubtless the 
telephone is a great convenience, but is not science 
burdening us with what house-agents might well term 
every modern inconvenience? There are so many of 
these beastly ‘‘conveniences.”’ 

Job in his storm of troubles was spared the tcle- 
phone. Had it ever invaded Arabia we can fancy how 
it would have figured in the exhortations of his friends. 
One of those false comforters would probably have 
rhapsodised over that instrument of torture. He would 
expatiate on Job’s utter insignificance by the side of 
this ‘‘ Daughter of a Voice,’’ and his impotence in 
her grasp. Another and more commonplace con- 
soler would point out that telephones only accelerate 
the ill tidings rightly provoked by prosperity. He 
would assure him that foot-messengers were really 
blessings in disguise, and that but for long intervals 
interposed between his cumulative catastrophes, the 
moralisations of importunate intimates must have 
been baulked of their balm. But a younger and more 
sanguine friend might exclaim, as_ Eliphaz, the 
Temanite, actually did, ‘‘ Who can _ withhold 
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himself from speaking?’’ Job’s wife, too, who 
was a bit of a scold, would have contradicted all of 
them save the last. Can we doubt—can any hus- 
band doubt—that she would have blamed Job for crass 
indifference to a spell so invaluable to woman? By 
the aid of this talisman she could have managed all 
her marketing at home. She could have conversed 
with all her sub-desert acquaintance. His ailments, too, 
could have been speedily treated, while his piercing 
lamentations might have been abridged. Only the 
most selfish economy would dispense with such a tink- 
ling courier of the air, compared with which the 
swiftest courser was but a mule, and the most price- 
less of camels a worm. 

A paterfamilias is not a patriarch, nor is Job’s 
patience, alas! ours. Long have we borne with the 
telephone in the simple faith that it is, as once it was, 
a marvel of efficiency. We are fast being disillusioned. 
Whether from war-strain or State-absorption the tele- 
phone is degenerating by leaps and bounds. And if 
its degeneration continues at a compound ratio, that 
story of excavators in China discovering a primeval 
edict abolishing it as a public nuisance will be justified. 
The telephone tyrannises over our lives. 

Its terrors are naturally two-fold; it curseth him 
who gives and him who takes. Its _ hidden 
chambers are those of the Inquisition, and the 
wrong-number thumb-screw is its most obvious 
torture. You ask, say, for ‘‘ Bethnal sixteen.’’ 
You are treated to ‘‘Bedlam sixty-six,’? and there you 
stay. Our own number is ‘‘Kensington one million.” 
We are rung up. Are we there? Unfortunately we 
are. We are then assured either that we are the Ken- 
sington Town Hall (do we look like it?) or, preferably, 
that we are the Mayor of Kensington. Humbly we 
deprecate that honour, but it is insistently, insolently 
thrust upon us. The communicator, probably because 
he himself is quite numbed by numbers, will take mo 
denial. Having at last pinned a number he sticks to 
it like wax, and almost dazes us into the belief that we 
are his long-lost Mayor. In despair we ring him off, and 
at once identity returns. But hardly have we resumed it 
and our interrupted work when that sharp bell—so 
like the tongue of Job’s wife—shrills again. We rush 
out, wondering who we are to be next. ‘‘Are 
you the Mayor of Kensington?’’ Are we! This is 
too much. The cup of indignation runs over. The 
young lady of the Star-chamber is evidently in the 
plot, and her ‘‘Sorry to trouble yew’’ only adds insult 
to injury. Her voice is always the same, though in 
private she doubtless has a nice accent of her 
own: but the telephone makes everyone monotonous. 
Or we have an instant message to send on a 
matter of moment. Time is everything. We pronounce 
the number, therefore, with a ciearness that is positively 
painful. ‘‘Gerrard twenty thousand,’’ we exclaim, as 
if it were the name of a novelist’s hero. Then one of 
three things usually happens. Either ‘‘ Gerrard two 
thousand’’ responds to our call—and this more than 
once—or the aggrieved instrument (being what is called 
“‘engaged’’) sets up the moan of a wounded bison; or 
we get the number and start speaking for a second, 
only to be clean cut off and excommunicated, and this, 
too, as often as the demons mock us by making 
believe to get it for us again. In the second and com- 
monest instance, ‘‘ Number engeyged; shall I call yew ?’’ 
is the ironical comment. We beseech to be called. 
Two hours, however, elapse between the first and the 
second acts of this tragedy. We could have walked 
eastward and back in the time. At last we are called 
—hbut it is only to say, and there seems a pleasure 
in saying it, that the line is out of order. To 
be out of order seems the order of the day. Either it 
is the number or the: bell, or the line or the 
temper. Excruciated, we complain, and are promptly 
referred to that mystery, the Supervisor. The 
Supervisor is infinitely calm and gracious. She 
looks down on all sublunary fuss with exasperating 
blandness. She meets our murmurs with patronising 
promises of amendment. But she is vague and never 


quite certain of anything. We may have spoken in- 
distinctly, for not everyone is a telephoner by birth. 
Or the particular line may not be ‘* open,’’ whatever 
that may signify. In any case, she will hope to see 
that it does not happen again. Within a few hours, 
however, it does happen again. We make every 
allowance for the worries of the telephone girls, but it 
is clear that they will have their fun: Puck himself 
was not more ingenious in mischief. Sometimes they 
perform their pranks by themselves listening and 
setting up a buzz like Niagara. The young ladies have 
still another joke to play on you. They will keep you 
waiting for five minutes without any response, and then 
calmly ask you the required number in a_ tone 
which implies that it is you who have kept them 
waiting. We feel like the frogs in the fable—‘‘fun 
for you—but death for us.”’ 

It is not always so. There are moments when these 
Amazons relapse. _We remember once telephoning on 
a foggy Christmas evening. ‘‘It’s rotten here,’’ sighed 
the girl; ‘‘I have to stay most of the night, and we 
are given nothing to eat.’’ We suggested chocolate 
in her pocket. She had thought of that. We asked 
whether she could not distract herself with a com- 
panion or so. She rather thought she could. We 
were most sympathetic and tried to picture her coun- 
tenance from her voice. And yet this human creature 
finds it in her heart to gorgonise us when she is her own 
hard telephone-self again. The telephone turns hearts 
to stone; it is a mechanical Medusa. 

You must be very careful as to what you confide 
to the telephone. Its confessional is public, and you 
are constantly overheard. Others besides the young 
ladies may be watching and gloating over you. Con- 
versations often intercept your messages, and you hear 
little meetings arranged that are evidently clandestine, 
little endearments exchanged that are not always 
en régle. We do not know whether lovers of either 
sex now propose on the telephone, but it is quite 
likely. You also get wind of little coquetries between 
voices that seem those of the servants’ hall in the 
dull season ; ‘‘bai bai’’ and ‘‘cheer-oh”’ usually end these 
colloquies. And how dearly we should like to hear 
two company-promoters conversing on the wire about 
their flotations, or a publisher and author over 
volumes advertised as the next best thing to 
Shakespeare. 

There is another side to ordeal by telephone. It is 
printed, not spoken. it reaches us on a pink, though 
unblushing, form, monthly, asserting that our ‘‘de- 
posit’’ is nearly exhausted—as if it were a gold-mine. 
We have been away for a short respite, nor do we 
ever use the thing often; and though we are exhausted, 
arithmetic suggests that our deposit is not. ‘‘On 
His Majesty’s Service,’’ however, demands one pound 
ten from us. We send ten shillings, which are joy- 
fully accepted. It is a very humorous concern, the 
telephone. 

Some may consider such light criticisms as a kind 
of blasphemy. They resent any strictures on their 
pet amusement, just as others are offended if we do not 
relish their favourite watering-place. We expect that the 
telephone always goes right for those who are young 
enough to stand it. For our own part, being in what we 
once heard a shopman call ‘‘the sore and yellow leaf,” 
it has often tempted us to do what a man did to a 
barometer that always rose when the rain fell. He 
threw it out of his window on to his; lawn with the 
trenchant words, ‘‘Lie there, you liar, and see what 
the weather is for yourself.’’ And yet the telephone’s 
very caprices infatuate us. At this moment by 
some fresh freak we have been ‘‘disconnected”’ 
--shut off, lock stock and barrel. The _ blessed 
bell is dumb, and the Supervisor is left gently philo- 
sophising. The instrument itself seems to chuckle 
silently at the crisis. And yet we are not so elated as we 
hoped to be. We miss the drams of the telephone- 
habit. Like the Russian bonds in the City articles we 
are ‘‘flat,’’ ‘‘steadily idle,’’ and ‘‘inclined to be dull.”’ 
We rest, but not in peace. 
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THE GENERAL OF DIVISION. 
By a Company COMMANDER. 


T HE occasions on which company officers come 

into touch with officers of higher rank than their 
own colonel are limited ; yet to the company commander 
the brigadier is a very real and definite personality, 
though the latter may not know the former by name or 
sight. This is true also of the major-general command- 
ing the division, even in the improbable circumstances of 
the general never having met or spoken to the company 
officer. 


For these occasions of meeting, though few, leave a 
permanent and vivid impression on the regimental 
officer. This is quite apart from whether there has been 
reason for praise or criticism; either may equally pro- 
voke feelings of respect or indifference, devotion or 
resentment. For it is probably true that the feelings 
of the regimental officer for the G.O.C. of the brigade 
or the division vary between two extremes. Either 
he feels that he must do all in his power to support his 
general, carry out his wishes in every detail, and remedy 
the failings that have provoked the criticism, or he has 
a feeling of hopelessness, if not of resentment. This 
is not necessarily due to the criticisms themselves, 
which he may know to be just, but to the way in which 
they have been given. Instead of being invigorated by 
the inspiration of leadership, the regimental officer 
visualises his general as an impossible man in a red hat 
who does not understand the difficulties of the regi- 
mental officer, and only demands impossibilities. 


It will be said at once that a company commander has 
no right to form such opinions of a general, nor is he 
i a position to do so with any discernment. The 
answer is that he invariably does so, and the formation 
of this opinion will have a very decisive influence on the 
efficiency of the work for which he is held responsible. 
Moreover, however intuitive the G.O.C. may be, and 
however energetic his staff, there are circumstances, in 
the trenches and out, of which the officer in close touch 
with the men is the only reliable judge, especially when 
concerned with problems peculiar to the new army, 
which, though similar to all appearances, are funda- 
mentally different in fact from the regimental condi- 
tions with which the staff ave been familiar in the old 
regular army. 


We were indeed fortunate in our divisional general. 
Often, naturally enough, he was the subject of discus- 
sion in our own and other officers’ messes, but a word 
against him was never heard, not even from those who 
had experienced his unmerciful criticism and reprimand 
when it was deserved. 
to all ranks, a personality whom it was a delight to see 
about, whether in barracks, or by the side of the road 
on a route march, or later in the trenches. He com- 
manded the division from its earliest days, carrying it 
through troublous times in the period of Aldershot 
training, when it appeared probable to many that the 
division would not survive to go on service as a unit. 
This was a gloomy and demoralising prospect to all, 
and was openly talked about by officers and men. In 
such times it was a great standby to see and feel at the 
head a man who had the confidence of all. 


The first time that I met him stands out clearly in my 
memory. After a long day in December, spent in one 
of the more distant areas at Aldershot beyond the 
‘* Foresters’ Arms,’’ the company was returning in full 
marching order. It was pouring with rain, and we had 
just passed the corner by the Officers’ Club on the Farn- 
borough road. I was walking in front Jeading my 
horse, and scarcely noticed in the dusk a figure on the 
path, wrapped in a long waterproof, until he called out 
to me. He signalled to the company to go on—it was 
much too late to call them to attention—and, taking 
me by the arm, he asked me about the men and myself. 
It proved to be our divisional general, and the incident 
left a permanent impression on my mind. 


At this period of our training, when we were practis- 


He was in a real sense a leader * 


ing frequently outposts and the attack, the general, 
from time to time, saw the company training. He never 
failed to pass some criticism, or to give some tactical 
advice, and his manner always aroused the determina- 
tion not to fail in the same way again. Often, however, 
criticism does not have this effect at all. Two men’s 
criticisms of the same fault often produce different 
impressions and results, and I recall an example of this 
the first time the G.O.C. of the division inspected the 
bettalion. 


At that time the men had not been issued with their 
service rifles, and each company had a certain number of 
““D.P.s ”’ on its strength. 1t was impossible to enforce 
individual responsibility for the cleanliness of the rifies, 
as they were constantly handed from man to man. At 
the inspection the G.O.C. pointed out their dirty con- 
dition and the rust on the bayonct scabbards. There 
was no excuse to be offered—for in soldiering excuses 
are always indicative of igaorance on the part of a 
junior officer—though, as a matter of fac:, they had been 
handed out from store a few day before thick with rust. 
The colonel, whose criticisms were always unmerciful, 
and frequently unfair, was furious, but for this very 
reason the personal humiliatior of a possible super- 
session as a company commander and the bitterness 
of the colonel’s criticisms were of small moment com- 
pared with the feeling of bitter disappointment and 
chagrin in that I had faileti in the eyes of the G.O.C., 
though, no doubt, the incident would be forgotten by 
him, and no personal censure could be permanently 
involved as far as he was concerned. 


After the arrival of the battalion in France, the 
occasions on which I met him, in the trenches or out, 
were very rare. Several times he passed along my 
company front without my knowing it. Once we met at 
the junction of the support and front line at Loos. 
The general was uncertain where he was, and it 
happened to be a particularly dangerous spot, one of 
those places that seem to be a permanent target for rifle- 
grenades and aerial darts. 1 remember his kindly laugh 
when I explained this, and then as we moved on his 
keen question : ‘‘ What tinie do you inspect rifles ?’’ 


It is probable, seeing how keen is the observation of 
the ordinary soldier in all that concerns his officers, that 
the G.O.C. inspired the same respect and affection 
among the men, for to them he showed the »same 
courtesy. Once at home whilst working in a hut close 
to the orderly room, the general salute was sounded on 
the bugle, and I went out to see who was passing. I 
saw the G.O.C. with his chief of the staff halting while 
the guard turned out and presented arms, and acknow- 
ledging the salute. Then followed his signal to slope 
arms, and he passed on with a word of praise. Many 
generals would have passed, content to have acknow- 
ledged the salute with a touch of the cap. 


Such an attitude must gradually have made him 
known and felt among the men. He rarely, however, 
spoke to the troops, and the only occasion when he ad- 
dressed our battalion was a serious one. There had 
been two cases of collective acts of insubordination, and 
the general came and warned all ranks of the inevitable 
end of such conduct, namely death by being shot, with 
the unpleasant corollary of the men having themselves 
to shoot one of their own battalion. He spoke very 
shortly but to great effect. Behind his words everyone 
felt determination to carry them out, strength, and 
justice. For he reminded all ranks of his duty also, 
to see that justice was done to every officer and man in 
his division. 

This right of appeal to the general was a matter 
which, though it actually concerned very few, was im- 
portant to all, for, subject to this right, the power of 
the colonel was absolute in the new army, as far as 
promotion, reputation, and the career of individual 
officers was concerned. In the matter of promotion, 
it was inevitable that efficiency, not seniority, should 
be the primary consideration. Promotion was entirely 
in the hands of the commanding officer, and even if 
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injustice were done, an appeal on this grounc would be 
rarely supported and generally inadvisable. In the 
more serious case, however, of action that might lead 
to the loss of an officer’s commission the case was 
different. In the regular army very definite reasons 
would have to be given, even in the case of an officer 
being passed over for promotion, and the reasons sub- 
mitted to him. But in the new army an officer might 
be reported on by his colonel as generally inefficient 
and lose his commission without having acted in any 
way that would demand disciplinary action. Such 
power, though easily abused, was necessary, for in 
many cases men were granted commissions who proved 
quite unsuited to hold them, and who were fairly on 
the action of their commanding officer compelled to 
relinquish their commissions on such general grounds. 
On the other hand, this discretionary power was in 
many cases abused. Officers were unfavourably re- 
ported upon because they were not the type of person 
whom the colonel expected to find in his battalion, and 
in one case an officer was actually forced to transfer 
because he had been on the stage. Also in the case 
of officers not suited to command men, qualifications 
were overlooked which might prove most valuable in 
some branch of the Service. These depended entirely 
upon the general for a further and wider consideration 
of their case. This right of appeal was exercised more 
frequently than is generally supposed, often by men 
whose future career also in civil life was threatened, 
and to all it was a satisfaction to feel that this was a 
privilege that they would not be afraid to use, confident 
that their point of view as well as the colonel’s would 
be given a full and impartial hearing. 

Such was our divisional general. A man of justice. 
A leader who inspired in all ranks a feeling of confi- 
dence and loyalty, and not merely a picturesque figure- 
head, unknown and misunderstood. A man whose 
personality breathed kindness, but never weakness, and 
lastly a soldier, who, while he showed us that he under- 
stood our difficulties, made us feel that they were there 
to be overcome at all costs. 


READJUSTING ART. 


ERY naturally the idealist within us says m his 
heart and speaking for his special interest—The 
war must in the end work for the good of Art, or 
Trade, or Religion (according to the nature of his 
speciality). And just about now a bustle is perceptible 
in the places of active, long-view men who are drawing 
up programmes of Reform, against those ripe times 
that Peace, no doubt, will bless us with. Art, now, is 
badly in need of overhauling ; what with Charing Cross 
Bridge and the Chantrey Bequest, and Ozias Humphry 
expertise, her house is in a shocking state. There are, 
too, the eternal squabbles over Academic Art and ad- 
vanced movements; will nothing quiet them? There 
is the question of arts and crafts; can we not regain 
some of our position in the market by beating Germany 
at her own game of producing really good stuff? The 
noisy dogmatism of critics puffing the opposing claims 
of Renoir or Leighton; the cynical ignorance of and 
indifference to good art confessed by the great cultured 
patron class; the unhappy bewilderment of simple 
would-be art-lovers, deferred by the bawling verbosity 
of rival prophets—all this muddle naturally desolates 
those to whom Art is a reality; to their cry, ‘‘How 
long ?’’ the vast upheaval of thought made by the war 
promises at least some answer. 


In an equably poised article in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, Mr. Witt pleads for readjustment in the Art world 
and runs over the main problems that new sympathy 
and enlarged ideals, produced by war’s metabolism, 
may ease or settle. In the first place, he permits him- 
self to hope that the inveterate controversies of artists 
will be stilled in some spirit of accommodation and 
tolerance. He trusts that if the bitter and impatient 


feud between academics and Revolutionaries in Art 
cannot expire in mutual embraces, at least it may be 
softened by greater tolerance and judicial respect. But 
is it likely that the war will give birth to greater toler- 
ance in questions of spiritual conviction? Is it not 
more probable that having awakened a. more exaspe- 
rated impatience with mere forms, unvindicated habits 
and traditional shams, it will but whet the fury and 
discontent of Art’s new prophets? No prophet of a 
young and vehement creed was ever moderate; with 
him it is true or false; if you are not with him in his 
holy cause you are against him. Perhaps we do not 
sufficiently understand the spirit of the genuine revolu- 
tionary. For him, the truth that he has seen is so 
prodigious, the dishonesty of those who knowingly 
deny it so black, that he regards them as the enemies 
of truth. His outlook is a religious zealot’s, refusing 
to speak with any in the gate wh» in his eyes has defiled 
the altar, placed stumbling blocks in the way or cor- 
rupted the innocent. He does not reflect that human 
nature is frail and success sweet: that the truth which 
has so eaten him up is but a little syllable of the 
ultimate verity to be discovered; that the wretched 
villains whom he abhors as anti-Christ may in their day, 
too, have been true prophets. Nor does he chasten his 
intolerance by foreseeing that in time he himself may 
be entrenched among the academics, merrily stoning 
new prophets in his turn. Burning zeal for spiritual 
convictions will never tolerate, much less respect, what 
it believes to be prostitution, or at best, false witness 
and obstructive weakness. About demonstrable 
scientific things, like the shape of boots, the rotundity 
of the globe, or Free Trade, we may eventually, with 
circumspection and forbearance, reach fairly amicable 
conclusions. But over the imponderabilia—Truth and 
Beauty, or the nature of God, we shall, mercifully, 
never effect compromises till the last trump sounds the 
advent of absolute knowledge. 

Another matter capable of readjustment, Mr. Witt 
hopes, is the uncertainty of public taste, particularly 
as expressed in Art collecting. The absurd prices paid 
for sanctified Old Masterish names while living 
painters scrape and starve! ‘The wild speculation of 
buying modern pictures, since no one seems to know if 
the purchase will turn out a lucky, prudent one, or a 
disaster! How are Trustees to divine if permanent 
value is really lurking somewhere in these modern 
works? To some there seems a fairly reliable though 
mysterious principle in the theory that if you buy what 
in your secret heart you like—say, a Kemp Welch, a 
Maud Goodman, or a Leighton—it is bound to prove a 
rotten speculation before you’ve heard the last of it. 
Whereas if one goes in for something odious and in- 
comprehensible, it will probably be justified in the long 
run. Mr. Witt advises collectors to be honest and 
buy bad pictures if they love them rather than get 
alleged good ones which they cannot really like. But, 
on the other hand, touching the exasperating question 
of acquiring for public museums examples of the 
repellent and disgusting eruptions of modern art, he 
pleads for fair and impartial consideration of the offen- 
sive objects, lest, after all, they may enchant pomey. 
It is all most horribly distracting. 


Men talk of buying pigs in pokes, but that were 
indeed a sagacious system of purchase compared with 
the general custom of buying pictures in the dark. The 
desirable qualities of pigs are demonstrable and to be 
expressed in weights and measures. But what about 
Art? A more intricate and more compound problem 
than the understanding of Art cannot be conceived. 
Notwithstanding, people negligently and presumptu- 
ously bungle into the highly electric atmosphere of Art 
collecting with less apprehension or humility than 
they would show in entering a bunshop. An artist is 
great in proportion to the uniqueness of his perception. 
That is to say, the quality of his vision is rarer and 
deeper than that of his trained contemporaries and 
etheric in comparison with the heavy, groping obser- 
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vation of uninstructed laymen. And yet these will not 
scruple to guffaw and lay down laws based upon the 
pitiable range of their own experience and perception. 
What will not square with their mole vision does not 
exist, and the eagle is a liar. 


It might reasonably be objected that if this be so the 
enterprise of comprehending Art is hopeless. Luckily 
it is. Artists 7nd the public can only carry on, leaving 
it to the final settling day for the balance to be struck. 
The great artist’s justification is to be incomprehen- 
sible; in the sense that his full significance eludes 
pursuit while yet it lights the way. It is a grave mis- 
conception to regard him merely as a sort of esthetic 
Geisha intended for the solace and entertainment of our 
leisure moments. But, on the other hand, it may as 
reasonably be asked, can nothing be done about this 
chaotic business of buying pictures, or sculpture, or 
dinner services in the dark? Is there no rough work- 
ing test by which collectors and patrons can tell good 
art from bad? Something might come of Mr. Witt’s 
suggestion of annual Conferences of art lovers for 
discussion and exchange of notes. ‘Theologians, he 
notes, and men of science have found such meetings 
useful. Have theologians, by the way? But without 
the background of a sympathetic and improving public 
there is a danger that the select few—artists and art 
lovers, who would read papers and assimilate ideas at 
these Conferences—might, in the end, find themselves 
ineffectually beating the wind, like some band of 
devoted preachers in an empty church. How, then, 
shall they get their sympathetic background, save by 
the education of the public—the patron class? For 
that we must go right back to first principles, remem- 
bering that crafts were the earliest expressio~ of artistic 
feeling, and that once it was as exceptional to find 
shoddy, pretentious furniture and ware as now it is 
difficult to find good. Our generations are heirs to 
all the ages of craftsmanship and ornament ; our minds 
are, So to say, snowed under by accumulated styles and 
decoration. But let us once get back to a recognition 
of honest purpose-serving desig and structure so that 
we reject the redundant and detect the pretentious. 
Then we shall be surprised to find our minds amazingly 
clearer for kindred recognitions in the field of the Ene 
arts. ‘‘All speech is in a dead language until it finds 
a willing and prepared hearer.’’ But he who can see the 
folly of bad chairs and the dishonesty of false architec- 
ture will not be wholly unprepared to see through the 
false sentiment and theatricality of bad pictures. More 
than this, however, he must have within his heart a 
standard of truth, an intuition and perception of life 
itself. Only so can his mind be prepared for the august 
things great Art could tell him. To a child the tobac- 
conist’s window is piled with dizzy stacks of countless 
ounces and packets of tobacco. The practised smoker 
who ‘‘knows the feel’? of genuine ounces and tight- 
filled packets tells at a glance the hollowness and light 
weight of the dummies. In the same way, if a man 
had fathomed the depths of humanity and were familiar 
with some of Nature’s rich and variable subtlety, he 
would not be imposed on by the shallow makeshifts and 
lying sentimentality of artists whose vision is merely 
popular. 


It will be seen that the complete edvcation of public 
taste, which is not born but made, would be no part- 
time work. First, you must instil the purity of single- 
purposed design and craftsmanship, to create an en- 
vironment; then you would extend ordinary men’s 
minds until they could contain or at least apprehend the 
thought now vouchsafed only to the few extraordinary 
seers. By then it is fairly safe to suppose the millen- 
nium will be well advanced. But, in the meantime, if 
taken, Mr. Witt’s advice that our museums shall pass 
from a passive, receptive state to a kinetic activity, 
organising a succession of fine loan exhibitions and 
interpretative lectures; that they shall actively preach 
the gospel and make Art a living interest and dynamic 
force, would very effectually help the great work on. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


POLITICAL PARTIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY Review. 
*u, Palmerston Road, Westcliff-on-Sea. 
_ 3 September 1917. 

Sir,—Your article ‘“‘Of Political Parties” is a call 
for leadership of the Conservative Party. May I, as one 
of the rank and file, support your plea for a strong 
announcement of its principles and programme, and for 
a return to the tradition of Pitt and Disraeli? If the 
Conservative Party be true to itself and its traditions, 
there is no need for a new party. The Conservative 
instinct and feeling is as strong to-day as ever. The 
appearance of the woman voter at Parliamentary elec- 
tions should make an addition to our forces, women 
being naturally Conservative. But what is the use of 
these large numbers of Conservatives if they have no 
leader? The party was never so necessary as it is now. 
Its opportunity for service was never so great. Your 
pertinent questions put the whole case. ‘‘ What are its 
principles?” Emerson said of Radicalism and Con- 
servatism that it was the old conflict between Hope and 
Experience. When, in your article, ‘‘Home Rule for 
India,’’ you speak of “‘an optimism out of all pro- 
portion to experience,’’ you invoke the fundamental 
principle of Conservatism. 

Although Mr. Balfour does not allow that it is the 
especial duty of the Conservative Party to defend the 
‘tights of property; the average man in the party will 
probably agree that the time has now come when it 
ought to be. What is everybody’s work is nobody’s 
work. It is an instinct in man to work and save for 
those who follow him. It should be a principle of the 
party (I thought it was) to give to every man the right 
and opportunity to provide and save for those who 
follow him and to preserve to them the fruits of his 
work and care. 

Whether it is a principle of the party or not, the 
members of the party make it a principle to maintain 
the Monarchy, the House of Lords, and the Church of 
England. Such support is not incompatible with neces- 
sary details of reform, especially in the Church. Church- 
men would welcome some means of deaiing with priests, for 
instance (you bring a case forward in your current issue), 
who do not scruple to recite that the goods and riches 
of Christians are not common as touching the right 
title, and possession of the same (39 Articles), and then 
use the emoluments of the Church to propagate 
Socialism. 

The party should make it a matter of principle that 
children be given the religious teaching which the 
parents desire. 

It should announce that, it seeks to ensure to the 
workman good conditions of labour and a wage which 
will allow him to live in comfort. It should seek to 
give to the workman the opportunity to develop his 
abilities and advance himself. The party would be well 
rid of those reactionaries who, knowing little of Con- 
servatism and less of Socialism, see a Socialist menace 
in any attempt to remove injustice to workers. 

In view of the serious attacks on personal liberty 
which are threatened by influential cranks and faddists, 
especially with regard to sport and recreation, the Con- 
servative Party should make these liberties its care. 

During the war, the productive capacity of the country 
has been multiplied. Millions of pounds worth of tools 
have been imported. Hundreds of thousands of work- 
people have been taught the use of machine tools. Are 
these instruments to be used after the war to add to 
the wealth of the country, or are we going to see them 
wasted through Labour disputes? Let the party leave 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George to bid for the 
Socialist vote. You say that the winner in this Codlin 
and Short game will be king. Not necessarily. If a 
leader arise who will put before the country in simple, 
unequivocal language the principles of the Conservative 
Party, and give the Conservative workmen (and there 
is an enormous number) a manly, straightforward pro- 
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gramme, he will probably be surprised to find what a 
following he will have. 

The great work of the party in the immediate future 
is to fight Socialism. Does the average Conservative 
speaker and candidate realise what Socialigm is and 
means? How many Unionist members of the House of 
Commons could give a clear, convincing Conservative 
reply to the question, ‘‘ Why are you not a Socialist ?’’ 
Anyone who has practical experience of an industrial 
constituengy knows that he will have to fight Socialism ; 
it cannot be placated. The only party to fight it is the 
Conservative Party. In the constituencies there is dis- 
satisfaction with the managers of the Unionist Party. I 
heard of a Yorkshire recruit to the Army saying, ‘‘ Ah’m 
fed up wi’ these brass ’ats. They know nowt. They do nowt. 
They just go abaht interfering wi’ poor chaps as has all 
t’wark to do.”” He was quite unfair to the Staff, but 
his remark was not altogether without some point which 
is equally applicable to those amiable and well-meaning 
gentlemen who are usually referred to as the mandarins. 
If they knew more of the difficulties, the enthusiasm, 
and the disappointment of the workman who votes for 
“the Old Party,” we should have leaders to give us a 
programme and a Government. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN BOYLE. 


ADMIRAL AND EDITOR. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Vice-Admiral Moore’s letter in the SaTURDAY 
Review of 25 August may have merited the very 
severe snub you administered in a footnote. His 
opinion was unhappily expressed, but he obviously 
writes as a man of action rather than a man of letters. 
Your correspondent in the SatuRDAy REVIEW of 1 Sep- 
tember escapes any criticism from the editorial chair! 
His letter may be intended to be ‘ funny,”’ but its tone 
reminds one of nothing so much as the cheap witticisms 
one hears at electioneering meetings where uneducated 
opponents of a candidate often hurl personalities and 
impertinences by way of argument against him! It is a 
form of ‘‘ hitting below the belt’? which will never 
appeal to a sport-loving nation; and this gentleman ( ?) 
might surely find a better occupation in war time than that 
of attributing to a Service man (who has “‘ done his bit ”’ 
in the past for his country) behaviour which no one 
could possibly associate with the admiral in question, 
except in ignorance of his true character. 

LOVER OF FAIR PLAY. 


VICTORY OR NEGOTIATYON. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
56, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


Srr,—lIs it not time that we should know how we 
stand on this issue? If we can defeat the enemy in the 
field (and Sir Douglas Haig is confident that we can), 
the German Army must surrender, and the Allies can 
then dictate their terms as the Germans did in 1871. 
In that event, what need for ‘‘ negotiation ’’? 

It does not follow that we need fight our way to Ber- 
lin, though it may be necessary to occupy it; whether 
the enemy admits defeat on either side of the Rhine 
is immaterial, so that he surrenders. 

If victory is unattainable, peace must, of course, be 
“‘negotiated’’ as in the case of the Russo-Japanese War ; 
but if so, we must negotiate with the German Govern- 
ment—the German Government is the Kaiser, and the 
Kaiser is “ militarism ’’ personified, which it is our aim 
to destroy. It is mere self-deception to imagine that the 
Germans will desert their Kaiser. Why should they, 
when ‘he has stood for three years against a world in 
arms? If this is so—and there is no good ground for 
thinking otherwise—how are the Kaiser and his accom- 
plices to be punished? Will justice be met by the 


evacuation of the occupied territory or even the rectifi- 
cation of frontiers and the payment for the material 
damage done? Surely not! A peace which would 
leave the Hohenzollerns, the Hapsburgs, Ferdinand, and 
Enver Bey still in power, a peace which would enable 
the Central Powers to form an economic alliance against 
the Allies, is a victory for militarism. Yet this is what 
a “ negotiated ’? peace means, and to those who look for 
victory the omens are disquieting. 

The German Chancellor tells us there can be no peace 
unless the ‘‘ Pact of Paris ’’ is abandoned, and the Prime 
Minister ignores the challenge. He does more; he sets 
up a Ministry of Reconstruction, and places at its head 
a Minister whose views are violently opposed to the 
economic policy adopted by the Allies and by the late 
Government. To assist him in his task he appoints a 
politician whose sympathy with German culture has 
never been concealed, and two ladies, the only repre- 
sentation of the fair sex, who are, or were, the disciples 
of one who still speaks of his ‘‘ German friends.” It 
is left for the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union to point 
the way which the Government at long last has learnt 
to tread. 

Even now it is not clear that the hapless inhabitants 
of her lost colonies are not to be handed back to Ger- 
many’s tender mercies. 


We are getting a little weary of being told what we 
are fighting for. It is said to be a contest between de- 
mocracy and autocracy (we heard little of this when 
Russia under the late Czar was at least keeping her end 
up); it is to destroy ‘‘ Militarism’’; it is a ‘‘ War to 
end War’’; it is to rescue the small nations; it is a 
battle between the powers of good and evil. 

This may all be true enough, but what we want to 
hear is: that we shall go on fighting till Germany and 
her Allies surrender; that we shall depose those who 
have let loose this terror on the world, and punish 
those responsible for the crimes that have been com- 
mitted ; that we shall exact full payment for the damage 
done in all occupied territories, and ton for ton for 
every ship and cargo sunk; that not a _ colony 
shall be left to Germany. This is the very least that 
justice (not revenge) demands, and we owe it to our 
gallant dead, to the maimed and blinded heroes who 
have survived, to the women who have suffered worse 
than death, to seamen, fishermen, and innocent women 
and children foully done to death by pirates, to see that 
justice is done. 

So near the goal, shall we falter in our purpose, and 
fear to tread ‘‘the last hard footsteps of the iron crag ”’? 

Let us turn our eyes from negotiations and fix them 
on victory. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. D. Fow.er. 


GERMAN OFFICERS AND LISTS OF PRISONERS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REview. 
Vevey. 
26 August’ 1917. 

Sir,—I would strongly urge the desirability of pub- 
lishing from time to time, and after each great push, 
a nominal roll of the German officers taken prisoner, 
their regiments also being indicated. The interest for 
the British public therein may not be very great, but 
the effect in neutral countries, and also in Germany 
itself, would be good. 

Here in Switzerland the daily communiqués of the 
combatants, published side by side in the Press and 
posted up in the windows of libraries, are eagerly scanned 
by the many. Those who have but imperfectly realised 
the value of the so-called hun-truth are inclined to believe 
that the Allied advance as published is discounted by 
the lying German reports. The figures of the prisoners 
taken are regarded as approximate, or exaggerated, and 
fail to convince. The publication of a nominal roll of 
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the officers captured would illustrate, illuminate, and 
stiffen our reports of successes, as it is well recognised 
that, where a dozen German officers are prisoners, the 
number of rank and file captured must run into hun- 
dreds. With paper at its present price, the names of 
the thousands of men taken are quite out of the question. 

The nominal rolls would, in all probability, find their 
way hence across the line, where many German families 
are anxiously awaiting news of their kin. The proof 
that a certain number of German officers were taken 
on, say, between the 12th and 14th of a month, when 
it is known heavy fighting took place, would go far 
to discount the reports of the German brilliant successes 
on those dates. The enemy might, of course, attempt 
to retaliate. But if this action took the form of the 
prompt publication of the names of the British officers 
fallen into German hands, it would be wanting in much 
of the brutality which has hitherto characterised so 
much of the enemy’s proceedings. 

I have, etc., 
J. H. Rivett-CaRnac, 
Colone], Indian Volunteers, and late 
Aide-de-Camp to the King. 


THE INDIA OFFICE AND SILVER. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 
1 September 1917. 

S1r,—There is an important special editorial in the 
Times of India of 21 July, to which may I invite your 
consideration ? 

It rather emphasises the public objection to the resig- 
nation of Mr. Secretary Chamberlain, and, coming from 
the Times of India, which important organ of public 
opinion has been a most able advocate of the Gold Ex- 
change Standard, it is the more noteworthy. 
denounces the recent Order in Council in round terms. 

The silver trade of India is carried on, not only by 
bullion dealers and jewellers, but also by many thou- 
sands of Indian merchant bankers. According to census 
tables, there are in India 1,220,187 people connected with 
banking, exchange, and insurance, and there are also 
1,779,113 people dependent on the silversmith’s trade. 
The eyes of these people are perpetually on the market 
for the precious metal, and the bullion ordinances have 
unduly focussed their attention on the alleged shortage 
of metallic currency. 

The Indian merchant bankers and bullion dealers 
predict that the silver ordinance will at harvest time 
impel the illiterate people to hoard rupees, and in the 
meantime there will be a great rush for gold. The 
Indian dealers declare that, if Government were to throw 
open the mints to the free coinage of silver during the 
currency of the war, a great number of silver ornaments 
would be melted down, a large number of silver vessels 
would be broken up, and a considerable amount of 
silver would come out from the hoards for delivery 
to the mints, and there would be concurrent absorption 
of rupee securities. The people in India disapprove of 
the India Office being under the influence of a small 
clique of silver dealers in London. The purchases of 
silver by the India Office have been adversely criticised 
in Parliament, and the whole bitterness of former years 
has been wantonly restarted in India by the Silver Ordi- 
nance of this month. In justice to the Indian Finance 
Department it must be stated that the public do not 
believe them to be the authors of the Ordinance, and 
the whole responsibility is ascribed to the India Office, 
who want to wield their patronage of the London silver 
market regardless of the great sacrifice to this country. 

It might be well next winter that Mr. Edwin Montagu, 
when in India, should give attention to this issue, 
whereby the interests of the Indian people are said to 
be “sacrificed to a small clique of silver dealers in 
London.” 


Yours faithfully, 


E. I. M. 


The article 


WOMEN AND THE WAR. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
Kirkdale Vicarage, Nawton, R.S.O., Yorks. 


Sir,—Mr. Ogilvy’s statement that my list of 
‘“‘fops ’”’? was incomplete is true—the reason being, I felt 
diffident about occupying much space in a paper which 
has a plentiful choice of letters from a far more able 
pen than mine. 

I hold no brief for one sex or another, experience 
having taught me that there are faults peculiar to both. 
I was interested to learn that Joseph prepared for his 
future sojourn in Egypt by employing a tailor from 
that country before he went there, but I must take 
exception to the quoted statement that ‘‘ however good, 
however religious, however self-sacrificing women may 
be, they are too selfish and too thoughtless to take 
pains for creatures out of their own immediate circles.’’ 
As a parson’s wife, I have come in contact with all 
classes of society, and have been deeply impressed by 
the goodness and unselfishness shown ty a large pro- 
portion of women, both rich and poor, to those in need 
of sympathy and help. 

How gladly would I and very many others bring out 


| all our ‘‘ best china’’ and let the perpetrators of this 


horrible war smash it, and, indeed, all our inanimate 
treasures, to their heart’s content, if it would “end the 
war in a week’! Then, too, the alternative remedy of 
every woman wearing black does not sound convincing 
—the truly depressing effect of a black-clothed world 
would only empty the battlefield to fill the asylums. 
Surely the Creator gave us glorious schemes of colour 
in both the animal and vegetable kingdoms to check 
the sadness which so often almost overwhelms us. 
‘“‘ Punchinello” was considered a hero (and rightly so) 
because he made the people laugh when his own heart 
was breaking, and surely it is our duty, though often 
an effort, to make the best of ourselves and our 
surroundings. 

Finally, if Mr. Ogilvy (who evidently agrees with 
Ruskin) would experiment by wearing a “ post-war”’ 
dyed black gown for a week, each of the seven days 
being filled in by manifold household duties, I feel sure 
he would soon find this sombre colour a most expensive 
one to wear, and would allow us poor black sheep to 
wear some shade of a less deep dye. 

Yours truly, 
H. POWELL. 


AN EXPONENT OF KULTUR. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 
Dundee. 
4 September 1917. 

Srr,—An historic narrative of a Boche Barabbas of 
“Kultur ” was related the other week at a meeting of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, Paris, 
by M. Henri Cordier. A _ celebrated, henceforward 
notorious, Orientalist, named Jules Klaproth, was born 
in 1783 in Berlin. He travelled in Asia. He returned 
to St. Petersburg, now Petrograd. His Oriental lore 
was erudite. He was made a member of the Academy 
of St. Petersburg. 

Suddenly, in 1816, he turned up at Paris. The King 
of Prussia subsidised his expenses in the Paradise of 
Americans. The correspondence of Silvestre de Sacy 
with the Count Ovarof reveals why Klaproth quitted 
Russia. ‘He was empowered to engrave Chinese 
characters, and was furnished with a substantia] sum 
of money for that purpose. He was sent to Berlin, and 
disappeared, keeping the money, the manuscripts, and 
the precious stones that had been entrusted to him.” 

The comments of the French are that it is not neces- 
sary to judge or condemn German scientists by one 
sample, but German science is revealed since August, 
1914, by the celebrated manifesto of the ninety-three 
savants—so many impostors. The Boche manuals and 
encyclopedias present to the universe a history of science 
which has all been discovered by the Boches. French 
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savants are ignored. Their discoveries are confiscated. 
Their genius is annexed (like Alsace and Lorraine). 
There is no more a Lavoisier, a Berthollet, or a Pasteur. 
The marvel is that neither in France nor in other 
countries have these thefts been noticed. The war has 
been necessary to spoil the superstition. Let us never 
forget Klaproth. We have taken him for an Orientalist. 
He is a symbolic thief, and of the eugenic of Barabbas. 
I am, etc., 
THomAsS OGILVY. 

[These conveyances—‘ convey the wise it call ’’—of 
erudition to German sources have not gone entirely 
undetected; but at no time does the world pay much 
attention to the complaints of scholars.—Ed. S.R.] 


THE COLLAPSE OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Srr,—Pray allow an old reader of the SaTuRDAy 
REVIEW to congratulate you on the candid reflections of 
your reviewer concerning the young man whose range 
reaches from Shakespeare to O. Henry (25 August, 
p. 148) and the foolish benevolence of criticism at the 
present time. I call it benevolence, though it does more 
harm than good and criticism, though it is mostly 
mere reporting in dead words and safe phrases, or wild 
gushing worthy of a flapper. Criticism, indeed, to-day 
is ‘“‘pursued by the unassisted light of nature,’’ and 
“one man’s opinion is as good as another.’’ In a few 
vigorous quarters alone is there any. exception to this 
dead level of unmeaning, trivial, or unbalanced work 
by largely incompetent hands. But there are signs of 
a reaction, and a little steady courage should knock out 
the currency of the worst performers. It may be said 
that this undiscerning praise of second-rate stuff does 
not matter, as nobody except the vain author really 
believes it. But the mischief is that the really good 
critical work concerning decent things gets swamped in 
the whirlpool of hog-wash, or less offensive but still 
unmeaning stuff. People nowadays read a good many 
papers in the course of a week, and their minds are so 
confused by the varying verdicts on the latest books— 
complicated by the publisher’s advance praise on his 
own responsibility or that of his ‘‘ reader ’’—that they 
cease to pay any attention at all to any criticism or 
literary reperting. Thus the honest and competent 
judge gets no credit for his work, and is even 
being pushed by more fluent performers out of the 
strongholds where the can still hope to speak his in- 
structed mind. Reviews are freely exchanged for ad- 
vertisements in quite respectable papers. Who of any 
experience in the literary world does not know it? 

All this is unfair to the author as well as the public. 
To-day he may be bolstered up to extravagance, 
mental and financial, by being told that his work is 
equal to ‘“‘ King Lear’’; to-morrow, when he is out of 
fashion, he will, it is true, get some notices in some 
papers that his publisher can quote, but he will be 
neglected by the people who called him immortal. 

Mr. Gladstone, a scholar among politicians and a 
politician among scholars, made with his postcards of 
praise some odd reputations, and himself, of course, 
was highly lauded for his inferior versions of Horace. 
But he had at least some pretensions to literary judg- 
ment. Nowadays any prominent public figure can pose 
as a literary swell and give his silly and applauded 
verdict on a thing of which he knows nothing. He adds 
to the largest circulation of some paper or another, 
and obfuscates the cause of knowledge by giving his 
half-baked views. 

I do not write in any spirit of personal malice; oh, no! 
I have been excellently reviewed, as such notices go 
nowadays, when I have written books. Nor do I write, 
though this is the Age of Harmsworth and publicity, 
to secure a personal advertisement. I enclose my card, 
and am, 

Yours faithfully, 


QuivIs. 


REVIEWS. 


The Will to Freedom; or, The Gospel of Nietzsche 
and the Gospel of Christ. By John Neville 
Figgis, D.D., Litt.D. Longmans. 6s. net. 
R. FIGGIS’S books have an unusual circulation, 

which they deserve. Christianity has few 

apologists of equal power, for he is not only learned 
in divinity, he is also an historian and a philosopher 
who keeps in touch with the spirit of his time. He 
knows the latest book of Mr. Bernard Shaw as well 
as of the Modernists. He preaches to congregations 
of all sorts, and his present set of lectures are not 
his first experience of American audiences. Concerned 
with Nietzsche they may be called up-to-date, for it 
is to Nietzsche and Treitschke that we look as the 
inspirers of the German ideas of warfare and culture. 
Treitschke was a German parliamentarian and a pro- 
fessor directly concerned with questions of war and 
government, or, let us say, if the reader prefers, 
tyranny and domination. Nietzsche was not a Ger- 
man by descent or inclination. He was, indeed, a 
professor for a while; but, as Dr. Figgis’s short and 
effective sketch of his life shows, the work which 
made him famous was done outside Germany. He 
did not like the Germans, and even cultivated, we 
have heard, a ferocious moustache to emphasise his 
Polish ancestors. None the less, he made a great 
impression on Germany because his style was so 
brilliant and forcible, and he has a_ considerable 
following in this country. As Nietzsche remarks, 
‘* There has always been a want of wit in Germany,”’ 
and the gift of pungent and potent expression is 
equally rare among philosophers. What average 
reader would take to Herbert Spencer for pleasure, 
or Nietzsche’s early master, Schopenhauer? Nietzsche 
remains brilliant when he is translated, he is always 
striking, he has the ecstasy which belongs to the true 
artist, and he sees his own points so strongly that 
his writing is persuasive. He discerns a kind of intel- 
lectual sanction for his world of rightful might. His 
philosophy is not ‘‘a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing,’’ though he went mad 
and suffered notably, tike his English disciple, John 
Davidson, from megalomania. Here he was quite 
in the German fashion, which prefers the grandiose to 
the great. But Dr. Figgis, whose broad sympathies 
are not the least of his endowments, does not hesitate 
to speak of Nietzsche’s greatness, and no_ serious 
reader can deny his essential originality. He learnt a 
good deal, of course, from others. He was from one 
point of view a Bismarckian, from another a Romantic ; 
but his was not that jackdaw’s hoard of other 
people’s scraps which is sufficient to make a reputativa 
in this country. 

Nietzsche is much more talked about than read, 
and Dr. Figgis does well in adding to his lectures 
typical specimens of his writings and the views of 
the best critics on them. Nietzsche was not con- 
sistent; with him change was the breath -f life. and 
Dr. Figgis indicates the books in which his doctrines 
are best seen. ‘Zarathustra,’ which Nietzsche 
regarded as his master-work, and which he exyected 
to produce with its every word a ‘“‘profound wound”’ 
or ‘‘profound enchantment’’ in the reader, is too 
mystical and obscure for the ordinary man, but a 
perusal of ‘ Beyond Good and Evil’ or ‘ The Genea- 
logy of Morals’ will show the width of Nietzsche's 
scope and the tonic value of his doctrines. He has 
been accused of stealing from Max Stirner, but Dr. 
Figgis has no difficulty in showing the difference 
between their dogmas, though both might easily lead 
to the same results of barbarous dominance and arrant 
cruelty. Max Stirner’s egoistic individualism leads 
straight to anarchy: no man owes anything to God 
or anybody else. Nietzsche’s Superman was to attain 
his position by renunciation, a Spartan training, in- 
difference to pain and to public opinion. ‘‘Public 
opinion,’’ as he writes in the ‘Genealogy of Morals,’ 


‘always worships the herd-instinct—i.e., the instinct 
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of the weak; while he, the strong man, fights for 
strong ideals.’’ He has to be a hero, and ‘‘heroism 
is no form of selfishness, for one is shipwrecked 
by it.”’ 

‘‘Democracy,’’ said Talleyrand, ‘‘what is it but an 
aristocracy of blackguards?’’ Nietzsche did not 
believe in democracy for a moment. His aristocracy 
of supermen was to have a regard for birth and 
breeding, to be ‘‘vornehm,’’ to have distinction. 
Nietzsche’s friends, Wagner, Ritschl, and Burckhardt 
were in their several ways undeniably distinguished, 
and no man had so high a scorn for Philistinism and 
commercial philosophies as Nietzsche. 

Here it is that he comes into line with Christianity 
and true culture, as Dr. Figgis shows in his pointed 
epigram. Serious people in this country are 
beginning to discover what the comfortable parodies 
of Christianity prevalent in many circles and the in- 
sidious creed of sentimentalism mean for a_ nation. 
Nietzsche, who saw this terrible war coming, said that 
man must “‘live dangerously.”’ He is doing it now, 
and Nietzsche’s virtues of valour and renunciation are 
again taking their true place. Men must make them- 
selves fit to rule, wherever the ruling caste comes 
from. We cannot follow Nietzsche in erecting 


Cesar Borgia, or even Napoleon, into an ideal, but , 


at least we can cease to be a nation of shopkeepers. 


On culture equally Nietzsche’s warnings are to the 


point. Those narrow pedants who live entirely in the 
past and dote on a favourite century as if they lived 
in it should be out of date and repute. Culture is a 
matter of the present and the future as well as the 
past. It is too much concerned, to take Nietzsche’s 
distinction, with the Apollonian art, which is “‘ serene, 
contemplative, intellectual.’’ It neglects the Dionysian 
art, which is ‘‘ecstatic, emotional, compelling.”’ 
Nietzsche lived a hard, lonely, and uncomfortable life 
for the sake of preaching his gospel. Of what 
preacher or philosopher can we say as much to-day? 
How far-seeing his views were may be discovered by 
a glance at the end oi ‘The Genealogy of Morals,’ 
perilous stuff, but worth thinking of. Disclaiming the 
checks of morality, Nietzsche really, as Dr. Figgis 
points out, admitted them when he talked of 
decadence. Yet. unlike Tolstoy, he could perceive the 
importance of the joy of life, and one of his main 
points against Christianity is its adoption of ascet- 
icism, an unnatural and superior detachment from the 
world. Dr. Figgis tells us that ‘‘Nietzsche himself 
deprecated persecution. Were his disciples, who have 
none of his charm, to get hold of the tiller, nothing 
can be more certain than that ‘they would persecute. 
Nietzsche’s philosophy is a repetition of the old com- 
plaint that Christians are hostes humani generis. Any 
general belief in it would produce the old cry, 
“‘Christiani ad leones.’’ 

That may be true; but does not any strong body 
of convinced opinions want to force as many people 
as possible to share them? We recall the beginning 
of a sermon by Spurgeon: ‘‘The Baptists have never 
persecuted ’’ (huge applause) ‘‘. .. because they 
have never had the chance.”’ 

These six lectures are by no means a complete 
exposition of a complicated subject. But the business 
of the good lecturer is not so much to explain things 
as to give his hearers enough interest in them to find 
them out for themselves. Dr. Figgis enjoyed his 
opportunities ; so, we doubt not, did his hearers, and 
many readers should find the resultant book a good 
basis for further study. Christianity is on trial; the 
unbridled instinct of freedom is abroad. ‘‘Bonus,”’ 
the good man, now means the ‘‘warrior,’’ though no 


philologist of repute would support Nietzsche’s fanciful 
derivation in proof of it. A little intelligent study of 
these phenomena would do the world no harm and 
might reduce the disastrous upheavals of to-day and 
to-morrow. Before the complete philosopher becomes, 
in Nietzsche’s words, ‘‘an incarnate nitimur in 
vetitum,’’ he should get some knowledge of reason, 
liberty, and morals. 


NOVELS OF PEACE AND WAR. 
Potterat and the War. By Benjamin Vallotton. 
Heinemann. 5s. net. 
The Real Adventure. By H. K. Webster. Con- 
stable. 5s. net. 
The Mainland. By E. L. Grant Watson. Duck- 


worth. 5s. net. 


URING the last three years all new iiterature has 
for most of us assumed a tendency to fall auto- 
matically into one of two classes —books dealing with 
the war and books in which it is ignored. Of the 
three novels here under consideration only one can, 
as its title proclaims, be unhesitating!y placed in the 
first category. Towards the end of another, a half- 
hearted attempt is made to attain a similar position, 
obviously with the intention of bringing the earlier 
portions retrospectively up to date. The third is 
frankly a product of peace. 

M. Vallotton is to be congratulated on his good 
fortune in a translator. Potterat, even when he jokes 
or swears, never seems to us to be speaking an alien 
dialect. Yet we think the author was well-advised in 
following Addison’s example, and finally disposing in 
this volume of his perennial hero, who, in spite of 
many shining qualities, ran some risk of becoming a 
bore. His views on the war, which are such as 
might be expected from a Swiss ex-policeman pro- 
foundly discontented with his country’s neutral atti- 
tude, are expressed at great length, and with a 
superfluity of not too profound philosophising and not 
too brilliant epigram, but also with much genuine 
feeling. The best scenes are those describing the 
released prisoners from Germany and the aged refugee 
couple entertained by Potterat and his wife, with their 
pathetic but rather irritating disapproval of everything 
outside Belgium. ‘ 

The heroine of ‘‘ The Real Adventure ’’ is by no 
means in any opprobious sense an adventuress; but 
she certainly proclaims herself as belonging to a period 
anterior to the war-bride and war-worker. She is in 
fact a specimen, and on the whole a prepossessing 
specimen, of the once popular ‘‘femme incomprise,”’ 
a phrase which perhaps may be freely rendered ‘‘the 
woman who asks for trouble.’’ Her grounds of com- 
plaint against her husband, a barrister in good prac- 
tice, appear to be first, that he to some extent 
neglects his work for the pleasure of her company, 
and secondly, that he, per contra, prefers a few hours’ 
solitude when an unusually knotty case has to be 
prepared. The heavier indictment is presently added 
that he allows her practically no part in the care of 
her own infants; but a more obvious and less violent 
solution of this difficulty might conceivably have been 
found than in deserting both husband and children 
after the example of Nora. The wife’s experiences 
in the quest of ‘‘economic independence’’ are described 
in most lively fashion, and give us a high opinion 
of her courage and good nature. But when, after 
achieving a dazzling and most unlikely success in 
an original commercial enterprise, she returns to her 
now regenerate partner, things do not yet run alto- 
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gether smooth, She finds a certain monotony in the 
once coveted nursery duties, and is surprisingly in- 
different to that kaleidoscopic process of development, 
physical and mental, which makes the normal baby, 
notwithstanding some obvious defects, a singularly in- 
teresting companion. ‘The story closes on this note 
of uncertainty with the promise of a sequel, and a 
hint that the progress of the war—the scene is laid in 
America—may hereafter affect the destiny of the 
characters. 

John Sherwin, the hero of ‘‘The Mainland’’ (a term 
half literal and half symbolic), is born on a small 
island off the West Australian coast, where till the 
age of eighteen he lives alone with his father and 
mother, receiving from them, like Elizabeth of Siberia, 
an ideal education, which, unlike hers, does not include 
reading or writing. The motive for this extraordinary 
exile appears to be connected with a story of jealousy 
and homicide; but the opening here indicated is soon 
dropped, and the elder Sherwins appear no more after 
the first forty pages. John, being duly equipped for the 
part of ingénu, is plunged into the stimulating and cor- 
rupting atmosphere of Western Australia proper, to 
which, and especially to the corruptions, he takes 
very kindly. His initiation is begun by a pale, cultured 
lady, the wife of his first employer, who reads Shelley 
to him, and before long consents to an elopement. A 
barmaid is the heroine of his next adventure—which 
is by no means the last of its kind. The conclusion 
leaves him matched with an ideal bride, whose per- 
fections the author is prudently coniented to affirm 
without any effort to convince us of their existence. 
The dominant theme is varied by some spirited des- 
criptions of pearl-fishing, gold-mining and _ bush-life ; 
but the general impression is one of crudeness and 
incoherence; and there is no trace of the influences 
which, for better or worse, have recently modified the 
outlook of thinkers on most social questions. 


THE PASSING OF THE PIGTAIL. 


China: Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. With 
Maps. (Second Edition.) By Prof. E. H. Parker. 
John Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


IME was when the reviewer exhibited ill-concealed 
impatience of new editions, for which, in the 
humdrum days of peace, there seemed too often but 
slight pretext. To-day, on the other hand, with 
civilisation in the melting-pot, with history being 
made from hour to hour, with frontiers changing in 
a few minutes, even unchanging Cathay has caught 
the infection of restlessness, and has, within a few 
months, got rid of an ancient dynasty and ranged 
herself with those who are fighting to free the modern 
world from the chains of feudalism. In such circum- 
stances, China, like her great neighbour on the west, 
has suddenly become a fit theme for second editions, 
since none are better qualified to write on these empires 
turned republics than the men who studied them and 
wrote of them in transition. 

Professor Parker has no great belief in the social, 
commercial, and financial progress of the land that 
has absorbed the Manchu and compelled him, not by 
law, but by the irresistible force majeure of public 
opinion, to cut off the pigtail so long the proud badge 
of all his tribe. To-day, as a thousand years ago, 
the Chinaman and his “ pidgin’’ are peculiar to the 
country, and he has changed as little as his roads, 
his ’rikshas, and his junks. 

The first edition of this interesting book appeared 
hard on the Boxer outbreak, that modern revolt of 
secret sects against the missionaries, whose zeal for 
proselytism they associated, reasonably or otherwise, 
with the commercial ambitions of those who financed 
them. The Boxer rising and its suppression are old 
history, as, indeed, is much of the book; but China 
is face to face with new conditions—the Great War, 
the rise of the Russian Republic, and the attitude of 
Japan—and these have afforded the author opportuni- 


ties of bringing some chapters down to date and add- 
ing others. 

For ourselves, the dominant interest of these pages, 
which are written with a dry humour that finds ex- 
pression even in the paginal headlines, lies in their 
exposure of Germany’s brief but eventful career in 
the Far East, a subject on which, thanks to his earlier 
consular experience, Professor Parker writes from 
inside information. It is to be hoped, indeed, that 
the Powers, including China herself, chiefly concerned 
will heed his warning to treat the German, official or 
otherwise, in that region as lupinum caput, and to 
prevent him forcibly from recovering the position he has 
justly forfeited. 

In China, as elsewhere, Germany came last and 
asked most. Down to the time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, the mandarins knew Prussia only as 
a geographical expression; but little by little the Ger- 
mans appeared as merchants and missionaries and, at 
a somewhat later period, as military instructors. So 
cleverly, indeed, in this last guise, did the wolf don 
his sheep’s clothing that a Cantonese viceroy actually 
declared them to be ‘‘ more submissive than the 
English’?! The next landmark in German intrigue 
was the forcible occupation of territory near Swatow 
in 1882, an act of aggression subsequently repudiated 
by Bismarck, but the seizure of Kiao-chow fifteen 
years later, on the pretext of affront to German 
missionaries, was upheld by the Kaiser until 1914. 
The Japanese then suggested its restoration to China, 
but, as the ‘‘ Emden’’ was enjoying her short-lived 
glory, the Kaiser, like Pharaoh of old, hardened his 
heart till he had the mortification of seeing the 
Governor and garrison evicted, bag and baggage. 
History has moved since then, and, with China actu- 
ally in the war on the side of the Allies, German in- 
fluence comes to an end. Her ships, which enjoyed 
such welcome asylum in the Yangtse, are confiscated. 
Her monopoly in hides and skins, which was as secure 
as in Bengal, is swept away. Her predominance in 
Hankow, and, indeed, at every port along the 
Yangtse, is gone. Her settlements and clubs, once 
the finest in all China, have passed into other hands. 
Her officials no longer have any part in the Customs 
and the Salt. Her share of the still unpaid indemnity 
is forfeit. It is a staggering blow to Germany's 
pocket and prestige, however skilfully a censured 
Press may conceal its full significance from a public 
drugged and deceived by its rulers; and much of this 
welcome result must have been the work of that astute 
and far-seeing Australian, Dr. Morrison, formerly 
correspondent of the ‘‘ Times.’’ As recently as last 
October, the present reviewer walked with Morrison 
in the suburbs of Peking, and had from him a com- 
plete forecast of what has happened since; and, in his 
capacity of adviser to the Chinese Government, 
‘Times Morrison’’ has certainly deserved well of 
both his own country and that of his adoption. These 
are the men who serve the Empire without glory or 
advertisement, and an Empire so served can never 
go down before the bombast of the Mailed Fist. 

Professor Parker’s book should be read by all who 
desire a closer acquaintance with a land that ‘has sud- 
denly emerged from the picturesque stagnation in 
which Marco Polo found it. The glossary alone is of 
great interest and practical use. 


SHORTER REVIEW. 


The Annual of the British School at Athens. No. XXI. Ses: 
sions 1914-15; 1915-16. Macmillan. 21s. net. 

The British School at Athens holds on with its work 
in spite of troublous times. A page at the beginning is 
devoted to the names of five students of the school who 
have lost their lives in the war, and an interesting 
Oxford lecture by one of them, Guy Dickins, is the first 
contribution. It deals with ‘The Followers of Praxi- 
teles,’ and five pages of plates enable the reader to com- 
pare masterpieces like the Hermes of Olympia and the 
Demeter of Cnidus in the British Museum with the 
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work of copyists and imitators. How far is it correct 
te speak of a “school ’’ of Praxiteles. How much was 
done by him in youth or his pupils? These are the 
questions considered. The main trend of later sculpture 
among Praxitelean artists is ascribed to a combination 
of the qualities of Praxiteles and Scopas. Another lost 
scholar, Roger Heath, supplies an excellent version of 
a modern Greek lament. 

Dr. Walter Leaf publishes in ‘Some Problems of the 
Troad’ material that is to appear in the Hellenic 
Society’s commentary on Strabo’s account of Asia Minor. 
We are always glad to see the conclusions of one of the 
soundest of our Homeric scholars. Miss Dorothy Lamb 
has a well-illustrated article on ‘ Seljouk Buildings at 
Konia,’ and Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard contributes a con- 
troversial study of ‘Rhythm in Byzantine Music.’ The 
whole question is so obscure that any light on it is wel- 
come. Mr. F. W. Hasluck’s ‘Stone Cults and Vene- 
rated Stones in the Greeco-Turkish Area’ is valuable 
as showing the difficulties of survivals in culture. 
Fetishes in course of time are associated with saints. 
Christians and Mahommedans alike have adopted for 
their own purposes stones venerated for various reasons. 
Natural markings may be, as, indeed, they are in this 
country, ascribed to supernatural agencies. ‘Two 
Sepulchral Inscriptions from Suvla Bay’ were copied in 
1915 by a soldier who had to choose his time for exami- 
nation carefully, in order to avoid shells. 


ONCE A MONTH. 


In the NINETEENTH CENTURY for September, Prof. 
Spenser Wilkinson writes on ‘‘ Common Sense in War,” 
and his article to the ordinary person will seem to de- 
serve its title. He deals with the attack by ships upon 
forts and the question of the national organisation for 
war as examined by him, Dilke, and other experts 
in 1894. His scheme for a Director-General of Naval 
and also of Military Operations is worth examination. 
Mr. Sefton Delmer is unusually qualified to describe 
his life ‘(In Berlin During Three Years of War,” and 
gives us some details which are eminently characteristic 
of the German mind and attitude. The Abbé Dimnet 
writes very well, as might be expected, on ‘‘ The Re- 
turn of Alsace-Lorraine.”’ ‘‘ Religion under Repair,’’ 
by Mr. A. P. Sinnett, is a wild performance, and goes 
outside our earth to tell us that ‘‘a vanguard of peculi- 
atly advanced Egos is already on Mercury, leading a 
more beautiful life than any of which the Earth’s main 
body has yet experience.’”” M. Cammaerts studies the 
character of ‘‘Freiherr von Bissing,’’ and Mr. F. E. Green 
gives some useful statistics concerning ‘‘Agriculture and 
the Minimum Wage.” ‘‘Mrs. Siddons as a Portrait 
Sitter’ is a bright article by Mrs. Clement Parsons, 
founded on the recent trial of a supposed Romney in 
court. ‘‘Some Humours of Boyhood ”’ show that Dr. 
Lyttelton has found time in the course of his scholastic 
career to keep capital notes of schoolboy howlers. His 
lively article is a welcome variation from the politics 
and war stuff which crowd the magazines nowadays. 


The familiar name of Mr. Boyd Cable signs the first 
article in the CORNHILL. It is a story of war, like his 
previous contributions, but deals with a part of it new 
to his readers. He has recently been attached to the 
Air Service, and ‘‘Airmen o’ War” shows in poignant 
but triumphant tragedy what our aerial soldiers and 
observers can do. They save their machines at the cost 
of their lives. Mr. Robert Bell deals in a neat set of 
verses with the difficulties of ‘‘ Neutrality ’’ nowadays. 
Systems of ethics have, indeed, been shaken by modern 
philosophers, but the issues of war in action are clear 
and direct, as they were in Homer’s day. Mr. Bennet 
Copplestone finishes his narrative of the fortunes of the 
“Glasgow,” and the game of hide-and-seek that went 
on with the ‘‘ Dresden,’”’ which was finally, after some 
trickery in the German style, destroyed by its com- 
mander. “If You Can... Lose’’ is a curious story of a 
double; Miss Boyce’s ‘‘ Spindrift’’ is also curious, a 
record of fantastic dreams which at their best recall 
the prose parables of Stevenson. In ‘Agriculture after 
Waterloo’? Mr. Walter Wallas is mainly historical. 
His remedy for the present discontents is the creation 
of many more cottages and small holdings. Adequate 
housing for the farm labourer has long been a point 
too little considered in this country. 


Viscount Bryce begins the FoRTNIGHTLY with ‘Great 
Men and Greatness,’’ a brief discourse of no great 
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moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March.—Apply 
to the Headmaster. 
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depth written for the ‘‘Youth’s Companion,” Boston, 
U.S.A. Most of the potentates and soldiers who have 
received the general title of ‘‘great” have obviously had 
spectacular qualities. Pompey’s name of “Magnus,” it 
is said, “remained with him till his fall and death.”’ 
It remained much later, since Lucan used it in the ‘‘Phar- 
salia.”” Viscount Bryce gives a list of illustrious men 
who have not secured the title of ‘‘great,” though they 
deserve it. This list is confined to men of action, and 
it does not include any man of science, such as Darwin, 
one of the greatest influences, we should say, in the 
history of thought. We refer to Dr. Dillon’s article, 
“Counting the Cost,’’ in our Notes to-day. Mr. Archi- 
bald Hurd continues his study of present and past 
naval warfare under the title, ‘‘What Would Nelson 
have Done?” In a footnote he tells us that ‘‘The Ger- 
man Fleet is far more powerful than the combined 
forces of France, Italy, and Russia.”” Mr. Galsworthy 
has a well-written impression of ‘France, 1916-1917,” 
and Mr. Marriott Watson in “Orthodox Science and 
Psychical Research” pleads for a fair investigation of 
supernormal phenomena, which since the day of Myers 
cannot be said to be the monopoly of cranks and 
workers for gain. ‘‘Along the Line of the Baghdad 
Railway”? gives the results of a personal investigation 
by Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing. The future of Germany is 
discussed in two articles, the first giving a German 
point of view and a reply to it, both by eminent 
Americans. 

In BLacKwoop, ‘“‘Bartimeus’”’ in prose, and the writer 
of ‘‘On Patrol” in verse, give us a vivid idea of how 
the Navy is “‘ carrying on.’”’ Bartimeus is a bright hand 
at dialogue; the verse-writer owes a good deal to Mr. 
Kipling in style. The mixture of slang, Biblical lan- 
guage, and swear-words is now familiar. We are 
pleased to see ‘‘Contact’”? continuing ‘‘An Airman’s 
Outings.”” ‘‘The Spy in Black” Mr. Storer Clouston 
switches off to a new set of people. The interest is 
well maintained. ‘‘Mr. Winston Churchill’ is a bitter, 
unsigned article, which goes back to such incidents as 
the Sidney Street affray and the episode of the Dart- 
moor Shepherd. ‘‘ Odysseus ”’ describes Oriental loveli- 
ness once more in his pleasing account of ‘ Srinagar,”’ 
where art, nature, and antiquity combine to charm. 


In the NatrionaL the ‘Episodes of the 
Month” are as trenchant as usual. The revelations of 
the American Ambassador supply excellent ‘“‘copy.’’ 
The Editor does a service in commending the work of 
“Sir William Robertson as Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff.’’ We think, however, that on the aver- 
age man, as well as in the world of labour, Sir William 
has already made a big and lasting impression. Mr. 
Ian Colvin in ‘‘Hammer or Anvil?’ makes effective 
rejoinder to the critics of his recent books. Mr. Austin 
Dibson, who writes too seldom now, has a charming 
article on ‘‘Edwards’s Canons of Criticism.’ Lovers 
of the eighteenth century, but hardly, perhaps, many 
others, are familiar with the sound work of Edwards in 
the reduction of Warburton’s guesses at Shakespeare’s 
text. Edwards was a sonnet writer, too, whom Lamb, 
we think, did not disdain to quote. Miss Frances Pitt 
gives some typical examples of free speech in ‘‘Lord 
Rhondda among the Farmers.” 


THE CITY. 


“The labour of the foolish wearieth every one of 
them, because he knoweth not how to go to the city.” 
—Ecclesiastes. 

HE decision of the Indian Government to raise 
the value of the rupee from ts. 4d. to 1s. 5d. 

will affect a large number of transactions. It will 
add 6 per cent. to the receipts of all those who are 
paid for goods or services in India, Burma, and Cey- 
lon, and it will subtract 6 per cent. from the profits 
of those who import from and have to pay for goods 
in those countries. The hearts of all Indian civil and 
military officials will rejoice, and the prices of all 
rupee paper securities have at once risen in the stock 
markets. It will benefit the Lancashire cotton trade, 
which will get more rupees for its yarns and cloths. 
The tea and rubber plantations will get more rupees 
for such of their produce as they can sell to local 
brokers at Colombo, Rangoon, and Calcutta. But 
as the local prices are much below those of London, 


even as fixed by the Government, the higher value of 
the rupee will not benefit them. Moreover, as the 
Indian and Ceylon banks have not enough rupees to 
buy the plantation companies’ bills on London as 
heretofore, these concerns may have to transmit 
money from London to the East with the exchange 
against them and the number of India Council bills 
diminished. We presume that Mr. Montagu has 
taken this step on the advice of Sir William Meyer 
and his other financial experts. It is unfortunate, 
we must repeat, that the Secretary of State for India 
should be related by the closest ties of consanguinity 
to a firm whose sole business is the buying and selling 
of silver. The magnitude of the interests involved 
in the price of silver will be appreciated when we 
recall the fact that the export and import trade be- 
tween Great Britain and her Indian possessions 
amounts to some sum between 160 and 200 millions 
sterling. In addition to this, there is the trade from 
China, Japan, and Hongkong, which is transacted in 
the Mexican dollar (2s.) and the yen, about the same 
value, both silver currencies. Of course, Indian 
Government and Railway securities will be favourably 
influenced. 

In view of the Russian situation, which is naturally 
causing grave anxiety, it is surprising to find how 
little influence this disturbing factor has had on prices 
generally on the Stock Exchange. In fact, in some 
departments there has been greater activity than for 
months past—notably so in Industrials and Mining 
shares. 

The gilt-edged market has been adversely affected 
by Colonial borrowings, though in no instance has there 
been a fall of any moment. The underwriters of the 
Australian Commonwealth loan were left with about 
58 per cent. of the total of £4,50c ,ooo, and dealings on 
Thursday startec at $ discovnt, but there has been a 
steady improvement to about } Giscount, and, doubtless, 
underwriters will very soon be in a position to clear the 
decks for the New South Wales requirements. 

Home rails have been affected by labour uncertain- 
ties, and prices have sagged exceptionally. | Under- 
ground Electric Income bonds have risen on _ the 
decision to raise the Tube fares. Unlike the District 
and Metropolitan Railways, the Tubes and ‘bus com- 
peny are not controlled by the Government; conse- 
quently their dividends are not guaranteed at pre-war 
rates. The heightened price of petrol, coal, material 
and wages has increased working costs, and with an 
increase of 25 per cent. in the Tube fares and somewhat 
higher "bus fares, it ought to be possible to continue 
the 5 per cent. dividend (free of tax) on the Six per 
Cent. Income bonds. 

The Mexican group has sagged a bit, but this was 
only natural, in view of the very marked improvement 
that had taken place of late. If the much-talked-of 
American loan comes off, there is little doubt that prices 
will soon be on the move again. Mexican Light and 
Power 1st Mortgage 5 per Cent. bonds, with arrears 
of interest from February, 1915, look attractive at 
about 50 (and the man that puts a few by, will probably 
find them mature about the same time as his 1911 vin- 
tage champagne). Silver is still on the up-grade, and in 
consequence of the scarcity of spot supply may go yet 
higher ; not since August, 1891, has it touched present 
prices. Active dealings have been in progress in the 
Industrial market, especially in Explosives shares, 
which have seen substantial rises on the week, although 
it is stated that the terms of the combine will not be 
made public for some time yet. 

For some months past there have been considerable 
dealings in the shares of the British Coalite Co., and it 
is worth mentioning thit a subsidiary of the above 
company, the Barnsley Smokeless Fuel Co., is now 
working the process. The works are at Barugh, near 
Barnsley, in Yorkshire, and the company is treating 
50 tons of coal per day with complete success. The 
object of the low temperature process adopted is the 
recovery of valuable by-products and resultant smoke- 
less fuel, and although a detailed account is impossible 
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at the moment, it is worth noting that for every ton of 
coal treated, there i is a yield of 20 gallons of tar, from 
which are extracted something like 12 gallons of light 
and heavy oils. Readers must judge for themselves 
what the possibilities of this low temperature process 
of distillation of bituminous coal mean, if only in the 
production of oil, apart from a smokeless fuel for 
household and other purposes. 
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Spine et Mixture 


DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase 
your ultimate holding without 
further immediate expense. 


Write at once to your Agent, or te 


142, HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C.1,. 


(a Safeguard your Haalth with 


J.Collis Browne’s 


Chlorodyne 


Acts like a charm in ts short attacks of SPASMS. 
PALPITATION. HYSTERIA. 


DIARRHGEA 4 true palliative in NEURALGIA, 


COLIC ane 
kindred Summer COUGHS, COLDS, 
Allmonts. Asthma, Bronchitis. 


ask for a ‘‘DR. COLLIS 


Of all Chemists, 1/3, 3 -, 5/- 


REAL YORKSHIRE GINGERBREAD. 
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MOLASSINE COMPANY. 


THe ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Molassine Com- 
pany, Limited, was held last Friday, 31 August, at the 
offices of the company, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, 
S.E., Mr. Benjamin Horton, chairman of the company, 
presiding. . 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said the net profit for the year amounted 
to £17,029, and the board proposed to pay one year’s 
dividend on the preference shares, absorbing £7,000, to 
place £10,000 to reserve, leaving to be carried forward 
£580. Having regard to the troubles experienced from 
the fluctuating supplies of raw materials, labour short- 
age, and transport troubles, which had called for in- 
creasing vigilance during the whole of the year, in 
addition to other troubles incidental to the war, he 
thought the results would be considered satisfactory. 

They continued to receive good reports of “ Rito,”’ 
the food for soil bacteria, which, as he mentioned last 
year, they had just introduced to horticulturists and 
amateur gardeners. During the present year they had 
increased the output by selling to agriculturists in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Excellent reports had already 
been received with regard to ‘‘ Rito,’ although it was 
early to say much, as the crops had not yet quite 
matured, but they had every reason to believe that they 
had in that article a very valuable asset, for which 
patents had been granted to them in Great Britain, 
America, and other foreign countries. In regard to the 
future the position was somewhat uncertain, owing to 
the fact that a large proportion of their principal raw 
material was required for national purposes, but the 
board would endeavour to deal with any difficulties that 
arose. 

The resolution was unaimously carried, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the direc- 
tors and staff. 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS. 


The Annuat MeetinG of Raphael Tuck and Sons, Limited, was 
held on Wednesday, Sir Adolph Tuck, Bart., Chairman of the 
Company, presiding. 

After referring to the many difficulties connected with the 
restrictions both with regard to the export of the Company’s 
publications and the import of the necessary material, the Chair- 
man made the gratifying announcement that the business of the 
Company in this, the fourth year of the War, was again on the 
upward grade, the net profit for the year amounting to 
£14,530 38. 1d. In dealing with the outlook for the future, Sir 
Adolph Tuck gave some interesting particulars with regard to the 
new collections placed upon the market by the Company for the 
coming season, and which, he stated, were already meeting with 
a splendid reception by the trade and the Trade Press Proceed- 
ing, the Chairman said: It is surely a matter of pride to have 
produced such a collection with the whole of the fighting strength 
of Raphael House on Active Service; with the Raphael House 
Women Workers’ Guild, which is affiliated to the Pritish Red 
Cross Society, still continuing its beneficent work for the wounded 
which it started immediately on the outbreak of the War; and 
with the older men in the house responding to our Country’s call 
for National work in all directions, and it can surely be no idle 
boast to say, that in thus putting forward for the coming season 
so remarkable a line of new publications in all Departments, 
this Company gives sterling proof of doing real National Service 
in the cause of Art and Education, and to yet another highly 
important essential, the Home and Overseas trade. 

Referring to the results of the past year’s working and to the 
principal items in the balance-sheet, he pointed out that the entry 
of ‘‘copyrights, patents, goodwill, etc.,’? remained unchanged at 
£240,732. The balance of the profit and loss account, £11,500, 
with the transfer of £2,249 from the general reserve, had pro- 
vided for the payment of the dividend on the Cumulative Preference 
shares, and he need scarcely point out the value to the Ordinary 
shareholders of the policy followed by the directors in seeing to it 
that not a single penny had been left owing, throughout the war, 
to the Cumulative Preference shareholders. With regard to the 
American Company, in which the London Company was so largely 
interested, the results for the past year were more encouraging, 
and gave promise that when normal conditions once again pre- 
vailed the American business would make up for its losses in the 
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